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The Twenty-fourth Regular Meeting 
of 
The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 


Little Rock, Arkansas, April 21-25, 1952 


HE Twenty-fourth Regular Meeting of The Conference 

of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf met in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, April 21-25, 1952. 

The meetings, in general, were arranged along the lines 
of a workshop centering about the following six discussion 
topics: 


I. General Administration 
II. Classroom Administration 
III. Dormitory Life 
IV. Hearing Aids 

V. Teachers 
VI. Psychological Procedures 


This was the first time that a workshop arrangement had 
been held by the Conference and its success was due, in 
large part, to the work of the President of the Conference, 
Supt. Howard M. Quigley, State School for the Deaf, Fari- 
bault, Minn., who was also the Chairman of the Program 
Committee. The discussions were broken up into the fol- 
lowing six groups: 


Discussion Session No. 1 
Leader: Boyd Nelson 
Recorder: A. S. Myklebust 


Can we find common principles upon which all the 
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groups who are responsible for the education and the wel- 
fare of the deaf to present a united front: one central of- 
fice, one publication, one policy, one code of ethics, one pur- 


pose ? 


ITI. 


Discussion Session No. 2 
Leader: Stanley Harris 
Recorder: W. Laurens Walker 


In view of the present teacher shortage, what is 
the best compromise ? 

Evaluation of inroads being made by universities 
and colleges maintaining training programs for 
teachers of the hard of hearing. 

Sex education: age level, broad or specific, who 
teaches it, ete. 

The case of the mentally retarded deaf child. 

The ideal organization for counselors, hours, 
duties, schedules. 


Discussion Session No. 3 
Leader: Charles Jochem 
Recorder: L. B. Hall 


The preschool child-residential or not. 
Hunter College Symposium Findings. 
Group Hearing Aids vs. Individual Aids. 


Discussion Session No. 4 
Leader: Roy Moore Stelle 
Recorder: William McClure 


Best Procedure for Evaluating a Teacher Train- 
ing Center for Certification Purposes. 

Guidance and Counselling-Classroom and Dormi- 
tory 

Methods of Administering Summer School Pro- 
grams for Parents 


Discussion Session No. 5 
Leader: James Galloway 
Recorder: Glenn Harris 


The Goal of Coordination and Close Relationships 
Between Day and Residential Schools 
The Question of an Exchange Bureau for the 


I. 
IL. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
i. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
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Purpose of Gathering Administrational and 


Constitutional Practices in State Schools for the 
Deaf 


Discussion Session No. 6 


Leader: Virgil Epperson 
Recorder: Dwight Reeder 


I. Refutation of the statement: ‘‘That all deaf chil- 
dren can become proficiently oral.’’ 
II. The Ideal Organization of a School and Neces- 
sary Personnel 
III’ An Effective Public Relations Program 


Round Table Discussion 


Latest Educational Techniques and Trends 
Chairman: John Grace 


Members of the Panel 
Richard G. Brill Clarence D. O’Connor 
J. E. Bryan Hugo Schunhoft 


Reports were made by the Chairmen of all the Standing 
and Special Committees. A report on the status of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was made by the Editor. 

Two new members were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Supt. 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y., and 
William McClure, Supt. of the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. The two new members replaced 
William M. Milligan, Supt. of the Wisconsin School, Dela- 
van, Wis., and James H. Galloway, Supt. of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, 
gave a talk on the present status of Gallaudet College and 
its future plans. Prof. Hugo Schunhoff, Chairman of the 
Area of Education in Gallaudet College, spoke on ‘‘The 
Current Effort at Gallaudet College in the Training of 
Teachers.’’ Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director, The Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, spoke on ‘‘The Assessment of 
Hearing in Young Children.’ Miss Annette B. Dinsmore 
of The American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 
N. Y., spoke on ‘‘The Need for Further Facilities for the 
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Deaf-Blind Children in the Country.’’ Asger Holm, Det 
Kgl Dovstummeinstitut, Nyborg, Denmark, spoke on ‘‘Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf in Denmark.”’ 

The social activities of the meeting being under the very 
able direction of Supt. and Mrs. John M. Wallace and the 
members of the staff of the Arkansas School showed Arkan- 
sas Southern hospitality in every way. On Monday eve- 
ning during the opening of the session the members were 
guests at a reception in the apartment of Supt. and Mrs. 
Wallace. On Tuesday evening the Conference Banquet 
was held in the main dining room of the Arkansas School. 
Members of the staff of the school and of the Corfference 
were guests of the school. One of the high points of the 
meeting was the address by Charles Evans of Little Rock. 
On Thursday evening the members were guests of Supt. 
and Mrs. Wallace at a buffet supper in their apartments. 
On Friday the members of the Conference made a sightsee- 
ing trip to Hot Springs, Arkansas, which was arranged by 
Supt. Wallace. 


New California School for the Deaf in Riverside has 
openings for orally trained teachers in September, 
1953. Salary ranges from $3,540 to $5,772. Start- 
ing salary commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. Apply to Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superintendent. 
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Address of the President of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


Little Rock, Ark., April 22, 1952 


Howarp M. M.A., Superintendent 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 


INCE it appears customary for the president of this or- 

ganization to make a speech at the beginning of a Con- 
ference meeting, this will be my function for the next few 
minutes. I do not know exactly what the nature of a pres- 
ident’s address is—for I have observed a variety of treat- 
ment in the past—but if any description is applicable to 
what I have said when I am through III be glad to hear— 
I hope privately—what that may be. 

Before I say anything further, however, I want to pub- 
licly thank all those who have been so cooperative and 
helpful in setting up committees and getting our program 
lined up for the meeting. The members of the program 
committee have all been interested in the task we had to 
do and have made most valuable contributions toward get- 
ting that task accomplished. Many members of the Con- 
ference who felt at the time they couldn’t attend the meet- 
ing were kind enough to send in suggestions for discussion 
when the request for topics went out. Many followed up 
later with additional topics as they thought of them. With- 
out that spirit of cooperation and thoughtfulness we might 
as well shut up shop. 

It has been a pleasure to work with John Wallace, our 
host. He has had the biggest job of any in preparing for 
this Conference meeting. I am sure that he, Mrs. Wallace, 
and his staff have left nothing undone to make the Con- 
ference a success both professionally and socially. 

Several items of interest to the Conference have come up 
since our last meeting in Fulton. You will remember that 
I was authorized to send out a copy of the special commit- 
tee report regarding the establishment of classes for the 
deaf and hard of hearing to all state departments dealing 
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with such classes. This report recommended that classes 
for deaf children be not established unless there are suf- 
ficient children available to maintain not less than five 
properly organized and supervised classes, and that the 
educational level range not exceed two grades in each 
class. It was further recommended that administrators 
of residential and day schools for the deaf having five or 
more teachers be placed on commissions or committees 
which have to do with policy making and legislation af- 
fecting such schools. 

In the absence of a mailing list each administrator was 
asked to name the person or persons to whom the special 
report should be sent. The response to this request was 
good, and so far as I know every person who should re- 
ceive a copy of the report got one. In most instances there 
was no reply to indicate acceptance or rejection by the 
state official. Many simply acknowledged receipt of the 
report as a matter of routine. A few—very few—stated 
that the recommendations of the report are already being 
carried out. A few felt that the report set up a standard 
which could not be carried out. A few more were openly 
antagonistic to it and in a polite way said it was none of 
our business how the matters were handled. Some stated 
that the big problem, not touched by the report, is that 
of the many hard of hearing children now in classes for 
the normal hearing. 

I have no way of knowing, therefore, the value of the re- 
port. Possibly it might be well for a follow-up study to 
be arranged. The report will have little value unless we 
know what happened. Perhaps the administrators in each 
state can find out from their respective officials the react- 
ions, and send to a designated member of the Conference 
a statement regarding them. 


Early in the year we received a request for the Confer- 
ence of Executives to promote a nation-wide drive to raise 
money in support of a school for the deaf in Germany. Not 
knowing anything about the person who wrote the apppeal 
we felt that the legitimacy of the appeal should be checked 
by the United States Foreign Service. Accordingly a letter 
was written to Washington which was duly acknowledged. 
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That was about six months ago. We are still waiting for 
the information we desire. However, should the need for 
this money be established and the sponsoring organization 
for raising the money be approved, it still becomes a mat- 
ter for this group to decide whether as a matter of policy 
we wish to cooperate in the venture. This will come up to- 
morrow in the business meeting, but I hope you will give it 
some thought between now and that time. 

After the date and place of the present meeting were de- 
termined we had two invitations from other organizations 
to join with them at their meeting places in some form of 
a joint program. It was too late for us to do anything 
about such a plan this year, but now that the matter has 
come up it seems to me that consideration should be given 
to it for the future. 

One of these organizations is the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion, which extended an invitation to us to meet with them 
in Boston in June. The other is the ICEC in regard to its 
meeting next week in Omaha. The feeling is that since 
there is so much in common among all of us, and since, as 
a rule, the persons who attend meetings of these organiza- 
tions form the same general group, that perhaps a combi- 
nation of resources might be beneficial to everyone. The 
ICEC, in particular, is working on a definite plan to share 
programming material and to coordinate convention dates 
and places among those groups interested in the exception- 
al child. 

At the moment I don’t know just how this is to be done. 
Our experience on odd numbered years, when we meet with 
the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, has been that 
we don’t have much time to take care of our own affairs. 
One group is apt to overshadow the other. If program 
events can be worked out so that a common interest is pro- 
vided, this difficulty might be overcome. Anyway, with 
limited’ time and travel funds it might be a good time to 
consider now the possibility of combining resources. 

During the winter a symposium on the problems of the 
deaf and hard of hearing was held at Hunter College in 
New York City. Clarence O’Connor, Irving Fusfeld, 
Dwight Reeder, Leonard M. Elstad and Hugo Schunhoff 
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attended, I understand. We should by all. means hear 
from these men what went on at that meeting, and consid- 
er any obligations or implications that came out of the dis- 
cussions. It has subsequently been announced that $25,- 
000 has been made available under the direction of Dr. 
Romaine Mackie of the Office of Education for the purpose 
of studying the training requirements for teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children. Dr. Mackie expected to be with us this 
week and talk with us regarding this project, but she was 
unable to do so, which is to be regretted. In view of the 
large amount of work already done by the Conference 
Committee on Teacher Training and Certification, and the 
present approved outline for teacher training it would be 
interesting to know what Dr. Mackie has in mind for mak- 
ing use of the $25,000 at her disposal as far as teachers of 
the deaf are concerned. 


No one can deny the crying need for something to be done 
about the teacher situation. When you administrators 
turned in your suggestions for discussion the topic of teach- 
er recruitment and salaries appeared more than any other. 
This indicates a keen awareness of a situation we face. In 
Minnesota it has been many years since we hired a Normal 
right out of Gallaudet, or a hearing person who met the 
full requirements of the Conference for teachers of the 
deaf. I think other schools can report the same experience. 
When every effort within ethical bounds is made to 
secure teachers with adequate training, and vacancies must 
be filled, what are we to do? In our school we cannot put 
children on the waiting list and leave them at home until 
teachers are available. The result is that we go out and 
find the best qualified teacher we can who is trained in the 
publie school field, arrange for her to go to a summer 
school session such as Ypsilanti or Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers College, and hope for the best when she takes over her 
class in the fall. Surprisingly enough we have had remark- 
able success with this kind of arrangement. I think we 
can continue to have success as long as we don’t try to ab- 
sorb too many such people at one time, and as long as we 
have sufficient supervisory staff to work with those teach- 
ers throughout the school year. 


| 
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With the demand for teachers created by the public 
schools our problem is worsened. Many students interested 
in teaching are either flat broke or in debt when they fin- 
ish their four years of college. Then they have the choice 
of going into a public school at a salary of $3,000 or bet- 
ter or of taking another year of school work in our special 
field, which may or may not lead to a degree, and which 
certainly produces no income, there is no wonder that in- 
terest in training for this field of work is diminished. The 
solution seems to be to prepare a program which qualifies a 
person to teach the deaf and hard of hearing upon gradua- 
tion from the regular four year course. I am aware that 
some of the training schools now have more applications 
than they can handle, but regardless of that we are experi- 
encing an ever-increasing shortage of teachers in our field. 


This Conference should leave no avenue of investigation 
unexplored in an effort to solve this vexing problem. 


In making this report to you I feel inadequate to ex- 
press what I want to say. I suppose no activity that is na- 
tional in scope is cut and dried such that there are no prob- 
lems. Yet I wonder if there is any field of activity that 
has so many controversial elements in it, or that is sub- 
jected to more advice and opinions by ‘‘experts’’ than the 
field in which we work. There was a time when we trained 
teachers in our own centers, and conducted our affairs 
within our own circle but that time has gone. Many others 
are now interested in the problems we face. Our work is 
becoming more and more identified with related fields. 
There is an increasing consciousness among the public as 
to the needs of a deaf or hard of hearing child, and the fa- 
cilities that must be provided to meet these needs. There 
are the newspaper headline seekers who distort what is 
common knowledge to most of us into something sensation- 
al, often building up hopes doomed to disappointment when 
the truth becomes known. 


In a recent report from one of our wealthier states two 
recommendations were made, among others: They are (1) 
that deaf and hard of hearing children be placed in classes 
in regular school buildings, and not in a separate build- 
ing where they are segregated, and (2) that no person with 
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impaired hearing be employed to teach either the deaf or 
the hard of hearing. One must presume that the Commit- 
tee which made these recommendations thought them over 
carefully before committing them to print and public dis- 
tribution. I understand that the document from which 
two propositions were drawn will provide the source of in- 
formation for the White House Report concerning the deaf 
and the hard of hearing in that particular state. This is 
an example of what is going on today. 


I do not intend to argue the matter here except to say that 
it seems to me there should be a strong effort made to com- 
bine all our efforts toward finding the facts in situations 
like these and shaping our future course as these facts 
indicate. 


Right here is where we hit a stone wall. How do we get 
the facts? Our field is so limited in numbers and our re- 
search resources so small that we to date have been unable 
to set up a continuing program to ascertain the facts. But 
research departments in our universities and in organiza- 
tions that can set up a course of special study have gone 
ahead with investigations regarding the problems of teach- 
ing the deaf and the hard of hearing. Some recommenda- 
tions have come up which we believe are contrary to ac- 
cepted practice as we know it. Such recommendations are 
apt to be frowned upon or passed off with the stock phrase 
that ‘‘outsiders’’ don’t know anything about this field of 
work. We feel that the hearing aid manufacturers mis- 
lead many of their clients, by advertising that they can 
satisfactorily equip a deaf person with a hearing aid. We 
feel that practising otologists don’t always know the whole 
story when it comes to educational facilities for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, and are apt to give poor advice 
in this respect to the parents. Many of us will remember, 
I think, the editorial written by one of our superintendents 
several years ago who said: ‘‘Let the doctors advise what 
should be done from the medical standpoint, and the ed- 
ucators what should be done from the school standpoint ; 
but there is no more reason for the doctor to give advice 
about school than there is for the educator to give advice 
about medical ecare.”’ 
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In getting facts will it ever be possible for us to do so 
alone? I frankly doubt it, for so far we have been unable 
to establish a joint secretariat between the Conference and 
the Convention because of the lack of financial ability to 
do so. We are going to have to depend upon affiliation 
with other groups, whether those engaged in our own field, 
or others such as university research departments or pri- 
vate agencies. There are those who urge that we should be 
more closely identified with general education and with the 
special education department in the National Education 
Association. Maybe we should. This might be accomplished 
by the above mentioned coordination with the ICEC which 
is already identified with the NEA. But before we can 
argue intelligently and effectively with the two proposals 
that classes for the deaf and hard of hearing should not be 
segregated and that deaf or hard of hearing teachers should 
not teach in such classes, we have to possess something with 
which to argue other than ordinary observation and ex- 
perience. 


In what I am about to say now I point the finger at my- 
self and not to anybody else. I am ashamed to say so but 
since I finished by training for this field of work I have 
not attended one refresher course to bring myself up to 
date on the developments in teaching methods and in mate- 
rials with which to teach. I have attended conventions, 
yes, and have a nodding acquaintance with what is going 
on. But in too many instances I am unable to speak the 
language as I should, or to hold my own in any real knocik- 
down, drag-out argument. I have tried to read publica- 
tions that are available which deal with our problems but 
I know that I have fallen far short of the goal that should 
be reached. This lessens my capacity for leadership in my 
school and in my state in the work I represent. One rea- 
son I give for this, as an alibi, is that there is far too little 
opportunity to talk things over with others in the business. 
The nature of our vocation creates a form of isolation. 
Meetings such as this and these of the Convention of Am- 
erican Instructors and the Volta Speech Association pro- 
vide about the only opportunity. I envy our public school 
colleagues who can get together at the drop of the hat— 
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and do—for informal dicussions of this and that per- 
taining to their work. I think there is a very real need for 
sectional or regional gatherings to supplement those we 
now have. 

As I said, I point the finger only at myself. But if there 
is any kinship of feeling along these lines among us this 
morning I wonder if that could partially explain the de- 
scription that has been applied to our organization by some 
of our own members—that it is ‘‘ineffective.’’ 

Now that I have said it, let’s face it. Is our Confer- 
ence effective? Does our opinion on any matter carry 
weight? Only the other day a man who heads up a train- 
ing program in a large university challenged the right of 
the Conference to accredit a teacher training course. The 
answer given was, who knows better than those working 
every day in the schools of our country what the desirable 
qualifications are for a teacher? 

The increasing interest of colleges, universities, medical 
schools, and of private agencies in the problems of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing is in evidence on every hand. What 
is to be our attitude? Are we to fight them or join them? 
It seems to me that is a decision we have to make, and quite 
soon. I hope by the end of this week the answer will be 
apparent. 


SONOTONE hearing aids are on 
the lit of AMA Council accepted 
devices, 


SOMEONE YOU KNOW OUT OF THIS PICTURE? 


A happy gathering for all but one! She, 
too, could enter into the fun if she could 
only understand the lively conversation. 
But she has a hearing loss she won’t have 
corrected. 


Do you know some one isolated from so- 
cial life by an uncorrected loss of hearing? 
Help her by encouraging her to buy—and 
wear—a hearing aid. Not just any hearing 
aid, of course, but one fitted to her individ- 
ual pattern of hearing loss as shown by an 
audiometric test. Suggest a SONOTONE. 


[here are SONOTONE offices in over 400 
towns and cities in the United States. Each 
one has a hearing Consultant trained to se- 
lect and fit the hearing aid which best suits 
each pattern of loss. And there are over 
300 possible combinations of carefully se- 
lected elements from which to produce this 
individual hearing aid. 

The service of the SONOTONE Consult- 
ant continues helpfully after the hearing 
aid has been bought. He teaches the user to 
adjust the new instrument, helps solve any 
problems which arise. And should repairs 
be needed, there is no waiting; an exchange 
of instrument is made immediately. 


For a helpful booklet on hearing aids 
fill out the coupon below. 


SONOTONE 
DEPT. K-92 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 

Plea:e send me a copy of “Some Questions 
You Wiil Want An wered Before Buying a 
Hearing Aid”. 
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Volta Speech Association Summer Meeting 
June 16 to 20, 1952 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
HE Sixty-second Annual Summer Meeting of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf was held from June 16- 
20, at the Clarke School for the Deaf in Northampton, 
Mass., and at the Horace Mann School for the Deaf in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The meeting at the Clarke School for the Deaf took place 
on Sunday, Monday, and Tuseday morning. An excellent 
program had been arranged by George T. Pratt, Superin- 
tendent, and his staff. Demonstrations, an open house, a 
pienie, and a Clarke School Alumni Panel all added to the 
program. Dr. Robert L. Wallace of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories spoke on ‘‘ Versatile Midgets.”’ 

The meetings were held in Boston from Tuesday evening 
through Friday. The sessions in the morning were held at 
the Horace Mann Day School. The afternoon and even- 
ing sessions were held at the Hotel Kenmore. The program, 
consisting of demonstrations, panels, and lectures, was well 
arranged by Nathan Harris, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf. One of demonstrations of great in- 
terest was that of ‘‘Teaching the Deaf-blind’’ by Mrs. 
Maurine Gittzus, Teacher-in-Charge, Perkins Institute for 
the Blind, Watertown, Mass., with pupils from that school. 
On Friday afternoon the delegates were guests of the Bos- 
ton Guild for the Hard of Hearing and of the Winthrop 
Foundation for the Study of Deafness at the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

On Wednesday luncheons were held by the Alumni of 
the Clarke School for the Deaf, the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, members of the Council of Day 
School Teachers of the Deaf, and of the National Forum on 
Deafness and Speech Pathology. The convention banquet 
was held on Thursday evening at which Dr. Harold C. Case, 
President of Boston University, delivered the main ad- 
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Volta Speech Association 


New York, N. Y. 


Crouter, Supt., Mystic School for the Deaf. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


PROGRAM 


Monday, June 16 
Clarke School, Nathampton, Mass. 


Presiding: Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, President 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
Demonstration 
Lower School 
Vivian Tilly, Teacher-in-Charge 
Marjorie E, Magner 
Mabel F. Miller 
Middle School 
Mary E. Numbers, Teacher-in-Charge 
Margaret A, Kennedy 
Virginia H. Davenport 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


dress. Dr. Case has a deaf son who was only recently grad- 
uated from college and he naturally felt much closer to the 
problem of deafnes than the average banquet speaker who 
is not in the work for the deaf. His address was one of the 
high points of the convention. The motion picture ‘‘That 
The Deaf May Speak,’’ was shown at the banquet. This 
film was produced at the Lexington School for the Deaf, 


The officers for the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
who were responsible for the program were President, Dr. 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Supt., The Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York, N. Y., First Vice President, Margaret 
Bodycomb, Dean, Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Second Vice President, Dr. Helen S. Lane, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., 
Treasurer, Hilleary F. Haskinson, and Secretary, John Yale 


The Committee for the 1952 Summer Meeting was Nathan 
P. Harris, Chairman, Prin. Horace Mann School, George 
T. Pratt, Vice Chairman, Supt., The Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, Supt., American School for 
the Deaf, Alan Y. Crouter, Supt., Mystic School for the 
Deaf, John Yale Crouter, Supt., Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, Anna B. Goldsborough, Principal, Beverly School, 
Boston, Mass., Dr. Helen S. Lane, Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf, Mildred O’Neal, Supt., Vermont School 
for the Deaf, Keyes D. Sanders, Supt., Maine School for the 
Deaf, Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, Supt., Mt. Airy School 
for the Deaf, Sister M. St. Stanislaus, Institute for Girls, 
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Presiding: George T. Pratt, Principal 


Tuesday, June 17 
Clarke School for the Deaf 
Demonstration 
Upper School 

‘‘Lip-Reading,’’ Dorothy M. Morris, Teacher-in-Charge 
‘*Language,’’ Anne 8. Miller 
‘*The Use of a Modern Group Hearing Aid in Classroom 

Teaching,’’ Estelle L. Oakley 


Clarke School Alumni Panel 
Moderator, Dorothy M. Morris 
Former Pupils of Clarke School for the Deaf 


Tuesday, June 17 
Kenmore Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Presiding: Nathan P. Harris, Principal 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
Greetings from Civic and Educational Groups of Boston 
Address — Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, President 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 


Wednesday, June 18 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Demonstrations 
Speech’? 
Sister Margaret Louise, Boston School for the Deaf,, Ran- 
dolph 
‘‘ Auditory Training’’ 
Helen T. Patten, Horace Mann School and Director of the 
Speech Clinic, Winthrop Foundation for the Study of Deaf- 
ness, Boston 
‘Coordinated Beginning Program’’ 
Margaret H. Gruver, Assistant Principal 
Mary Rugh, Nursery I 
Ethel Rief, Nursery II 
Dorothy W. Raymond, Kindergarten 
Barbara Fabyan, Sense Training 
Wilma 8S. Brady, First Grade 
Dorothy G, Charland, Rhythm 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
‘<Language’’ 
Sister Mary Teresita, Boston School for the Deaf 


Panel Discussion 
‘*Nursery and Preschool’’ 
Moderator: June ‘Miller, Educational Director, Hearing and 
Speech Department, University of Kansas Med- 
ieal School, Kansas City, Kansas 
Participants: Eleanor Vorce, Lexington School, New York, 


R. Monica Stayner, London, England 
Marguerite Stoner, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Anita Cavanagh, Junior High School 47, New 
York, N. Y. 


Panel Discussion 
‘*Teacher Recruitment and Training’’ 
Moderator: Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Participants: ‘‘Techniques of Teacher Recruitment’’, Hugo 
F. Schunhoff, Principal, The Kendall School 
for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
‘*A Review of the Teacher Training Cur- 
riculum from the Teacher’s Viewpoint’’, Mar- 
tha Bushman, Clarke School, Northampton 
‘*Training the Teacher of the Deaf in a 
School of Special Education,’’ Dr. Louis M, 
DiCarlo, Executive Director, Hearing and Spe- 
ech Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

Recorder: Mary Frances Ragin, New York School for the 

Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 


Kenmore Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
General Meeting 
‘*Speech and Speech Perception’’ 
Moderator: Dr, Clarence V. Hudgins, Department of Re- 
search, Clarke School for the Deaf 

‘*Beginning Speech for Young Deaf Children,’’ Marjorie 
E. Magner, Teacher-in-Charge, Yale House, Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

*¢ Acoustical Gestures in the Speech of Children,’’? Gordon 
E. Peterson, Bell Telephone Laboratorties 

‘*A Test for Measuring Achievement in Speech Perception 
Among Young Deaf Children,’’ Marian Quick, Supervis- 
ing Teacher, Western Pennsylvania School 

‘¢The Relationship Between the Degree of Deafness and Re- 
sponse to Acoustic Training,’’ Louise A. Hopkins, De- 
partment of Research, Clarke School for the Deaf 

‘*Progress Report on an Acoustic Training Program,’’ Dr. 
Clarence V. Hudgins, Department of Research, Clarke 
School for the Deaf 


Thursday, June 19 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Demonstration 
*«Language,’’ Elizabeth Gage, Beverly, Mass. 
**Reading,’’ Ann M. Mulholland, Horace Mann School, Boston 
**Speech,’’? Marie P. Dunn, American School ,West Hartford, 
Conn. 
‘*Geography,’’ Eileen E. Connolly, Vice Principal, Horace Mann 
School 


Panel Discussion 
*¢Parent Participation’’ 

Moderator,Marguerite Stoner, Tutor of the Deaf, John 

Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Participants: Mary Wales, Tutor of the Deaf, John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Eleanor Vorce, Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York, N, Y. 
Mrs. E. H. Ratcliffe, Member of the Board of 
Directors, Rochester School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Panel Discussion 
‘*Reading for the Deaf’’ 
Moderator: Dr, Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Recorder: Livingston Patton, Supervising Teacher, American 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, Conn. 
‘‘Reading Comprehension in the Preschool and Primary 
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Classses,’’ Josephine Bennett, Lexington School for the 
Deaf 

‘*Reading in the Middle Classes,’? Mary E. Numbers, 
Teacher-in-Charge, Middle School, Clarke School for the 
Deaf 

‘¢A Lesson Plan for Reading in the Advanced Classes,’’ 
Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College 

Kenmore Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


General Meeting 
‘¢Education of The Deaf Today—An Assessment and a Look 
into the eFuture’’ 
Moderator: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director, Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, St, Louis, Mo. 
Participants: 
Dr. Philip E. Meltzer, Winthrop Foundation for the 
Study of Deafness, Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infir- 
mary, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. William G. Hardy, Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tutes, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr, Edna S. Levine, Director, Psychological Services 
and Research, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, 
IN, 
Agnes Jensen, Teacher, Day School for the Deaf, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Alan Y. Crouter, Supt., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, 
Conn. 
N. J. Leigh, Parent, Kings Point, New York 


Friday, June 20 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Demonstration 
‘*The Use of Movie Films in a Class of the Deaf’’ Beatrice Os- 
tern, Lexington School for the Deaf 
‘*Language’’, Edith N. Rosenstein, Horace Mann School 
‘*Teaching the Deaf-Blind,’’ Mrs. Maurine Gittzus, Teacher-in- 
Charge, Perkins Institute for the Blind, Watertown, Mass., and 
pupils of the school. 
‘*Language for the Deaf,’ 
Moderator: Mildred A. Groht, Principal, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, and Margaret Wood and Beatrice 
Ostern and pupils from the Lexington School. 
Open House 
Boston Guild for the Hard of Hearing 
Winthrop Foundation for the Study of Deafness, Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary 
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bridges 
the gap... 


BY THE 
BUILDERS OF 


90% or au 
AMERICA’S 
PRECISION 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 
MAICO! 


No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 
child be denied auditory 
training. TRaIn-EaR 
brings auditory training 
into the home—softens 
the transition from 
home to classroom! 


Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 

. .. the bond of faith instilled 

by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-EaR. 
Yes, TRAIN-EAR enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 

he will group-train with TRAIN-EaR 

in the classroom. Write today for 
illustrated brochure. 


THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 


ROOM K-98, MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Third Social Service Conference for the Deaf 


Leonard M. Exstap, LL.D., President 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

HE third meeting of the Social Service Conference for 

the Deaf took place at the Covenant Presbyterian Church 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, Aug. 1, 2, and 3. 

The program as arranged by Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, Dean, 
Gallaudet College, Prof. Francis C. Higgins, Gallaudet 
College, and the Rev. W. Westermann of Washington, D. C., 
was as follows: 

THEME: Preparation for Life 
Friday morning, August 1 
CALL TO ORDER: J. M. Robertson, President. 
INVOCATION: Dr, Fickler, pastor, Covenant Presbyterian Church. 
HYMN: (Local Committee) ‘‘ I Gave My Life for Thee’’, Mrs. V. R. 
Phillips. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME: Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Principal, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, 


RESPONSE: N. F. Walker, Asst. Supt., South Carolina School for 
the Deaf. 


GREETINGS: The Hon, Victor Shaw, Mayor of Charlotte. 
GREETINGS: Dr. Warner L. Hall, Covenant Presbyterian Church. 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS: By the President. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: 

BRIEF REVIEW OF LAST CONFERENCE: Rev. 8. N. Dale. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS: 


Friday Noon, August 1 
CONFERENCE GROUP LUNCHEON (messages, greetings, etc.) in 
Auditorium. 

Friday Afternoon, August 1 
THEME FOR THIS SESSION; The Practical Side of Life 
CALL TO ORDER: J. M. Robertson, President. 
INVOCATION: Rev, W. Westmann, Lutheran Minister to the Deaf. 
“© An Optimistic View of Employment Opportunities for the Deaf’’— 
Dr. Ben. M. Schowe, Industrial Analylst, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
‘<Vocational Training Opportunities for the Adult Deaf’’—Richard 
M. Phillips, Specialist for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 
“‘The Utilization of Spare Time for Deaf People’’—Miss Martha 
Lutz, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton. 
PANEL DISCUSSION: With speakers on the Panel. 


Friday Evening, August 
HYMN: ‘‘My Country Tis of Thee’’—Mrs. M. J. Carter. 
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Saturday Afternoon, August 2 
THEME: The Ideals of Life 
CALL TO ORDER: J. M. Wallace, Vice-President, Chairman. 
HYMN: ‘‘ Nearer My God to Thee’’, Mrs. Minor Howard. 


‘*The Ideals of Life Begun at School’’—Dr, Carl E. Rankin, Super- 
intendent, North Carolina School for the Deaf. 


‘* Special Services Our Schools Can Provide’’—Mr. Robert M. Green- 
mun, Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome. 


‘‘Welfare Work Among the Deaf’’—Mr, C. L. sones, Little Rock, 
Ark, 


“‘Improvement of Standards Among Clubs for the Deaf’’—Paper by 
Lawrence N. Yolles, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Mr. Yolles unable to be 
present but sent paper to be read by someone else.) 


PANEL DISCUSSION: With speakers on the Panel. 

THEME: The Spiritual Side of Life 

CALL TO ORDER; Dr. C. E, Rankin, Chairman Board of Directors 
HYMN: ‘‘What A Friend We Have In Jesus’’—Mrs. C. E. Smit) 


“*An Adequate Religious Program in our Schools’’—Rev, S. N. Dale, 
Evangelical Lutheran Minister to the Deaf. 


*“How to Make More Subtantial the Work of the Church Worker’’— 
Rev. Robert Johnson, Minister, Cruselle-Freeman Mission of the Deaf, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


‘“Problems of the Superannuated and Retired Deaf’’—Dr, Robert C., 
Fletcher, Episcopal Minister to the Deaf. 


‘“What the Charlotte Deaf Have Done in the Religious and Social 
Field’’—Mrs. Janie M. Carter, Leader, Ephphatha Bible Class for the 
Deaf, Charlotte, N. C. 


PANEL DISCUSSION With speakers on the Panel. 


BUSINESS SESSION: J. M. Robertson, President. 
Discussion, Proposals, Elections, Resolutions, Summary of Conference. 


CLOSING PRAYER: Rev. Robert Johnson, Minister, Christian Deaf 
Fellowship. 


Hugh Miller, on behalf of the Dixie Association for the 
Deaf, turned over the proceeds of that Association to the 
Conference. The amount was $1000.00. The Dixie Associa- 
tion for the Deaf has been dissolved. 

The meeting for 1953 will be held in Louisville, Kentucky. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: President, 
Richard M. Phillips, Gallaudet College; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Rev. S. N. Dale, Faribault, Minn.; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. M. Carter of Charlotte; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Rev. W. Westermann. 

The members of the Board of Directors are as follows: 
Chairman, Dr. Carl C. Rankin, Supt., North Carolina 
School for the Deaf; Prof. Francis C. Higgins, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.; The Rev. Robert Johnson, Min- 
ister, Christian Deaf Fellowship. 
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“MODERN AUDIOLOCY” 


Proceedings of 


The First International Course in Audioiogy 


Stockholm, 1950 


The most comprehensive and valuable handbook in 
audiology hitherto published, written by many of the 
most eminent audiologists of the Old and New 
Worlds, is now available in the form of two bound 
volumes, Nos. 40 and 41, of 


ACTA OTO-LARYNGOLOGICA 


Sw.Cr. 50 :—or $10.00 per volume 


France: 
Great Britain: 
Scandinavia: 


Switzerland: 
The Netherlands: 


Authors: 


Klotz, Ombrédanne 

Cawthorne, Hall, Watson 
Blegvad, Edgardh, Engstrém, 
Holmgren, Larsen, de Maré, My- 
aind, Nielsen, Peyser, Rojskjaer, 
Sazén, Surala 

Riiedi, Vetter 

Bijtel, van Dishoeck, Groen, Huiz- 
ing 

Bergman, Bordley, Carhart, Glo- 
rig, Hardy, Hirsh, Lempert, Mel- 
tzer, Shambaugh 


ACTA OTO - LARYNGOLOGICA 


Vapnargatan 6 
Stockholm 6 
Sweden 
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The Status of the Deaf and/or Hard of Hearing 
Mentally Deficient in the United States—I 


JAMES Ropert MacPHeErson, M.A. 
Great Falls, Montana 


I. THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 

HE history of the education of the deaf is the story of 

the struggle by the deaf to free themselves from the fal- 
lacious conception that all or most all deaf people are idiots, 
feebleminded, mentally deficient, or whatever term any 
particular period of time happened to give to those mem- 
bers of the human society who deviated from the normal. 

It has been as much the lack of speech or intelligible spe- 
ech as the lack of hearing that has caused so many mis- 
conceptions concerning the deaf. The inability of the deaf 
to communicate their thoughts to the world of the hearing 
has led hearing people often to misjudge the deaf and to 
consider them either stupid or in extreme eases as being 
possessed by devils. A deaf person in urban United States 
today faces at all times the possibility of a stranger asking 
him a question. Speechreading may or may not give the deaf 
person the clue to the question, but in many eases the un- 
intelligible speech of the deaf will lead the stranger to the 
wrong conclusion as to the mental status of the deaf. Of all 
the groups of handicapped people, the deaf have the least 
outward appearance of their handicap and unless a stranger 
speaks to them or sees them talking with their hands, there 
is an excellent chance that he will never recognize a deaf 
person walking down the street. 

These misconceptions concerning the deaf extend far 
back into history. Aristotle thought that all who were deaf 
from birth were necessarily dumb, that hearing was the 
most efficient instrument (or sense) of education, and since 
hearing is the sense of sound and sound the vehicle of 
thought, he reasoned that the blind would be more intel- 
ligent than the deaf. These words were usually alleged to 
prove that the deaf were incapable of learning speech or of 
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receiving intellectual instruction, since speech was a nat- 
ural and not an acquired art.' 

The Roman laws up until the Justinian Code (Sixth 
Century) recognized only those who were deaf but not 
dumb, or dumb but not deaf, leaving those who were both 
deaf and dumb to be included in the category of those de- 
prived of intelligence. 

Jerome Cardan (1501-1576), an Italian, was the first 
person who thought a deaf person could ‘‘hear’’ by writ- 
ing. This opinion shattered the age old idea that hearing 
was necessary for words to mean anything. Prior to this 
time, the hearing of sounds was considered necessary for 
the association of words with ideas or things. This theoreti- 
cal principle by Cardan was the basis upon which the pos- 
sibility of teaching the deaf was founded.” 

Once this principle was established, the education of the 
deaf slowly evolved to the place today where their right to 
an education in the United States is unquestioned. The deaf 
child is provided now with an education from preschool 
through the college level at public expense if he has the 
capacity and the desire to continue his training. 

However, this struggle of the deaf to erase the miscon- 
ception concerning their mentality, though very successful, 
has resulted in the comparative neglect of those who are 
deaf and at the same time mentally deficient. The normal 
deaf feel that they should not be required to live, associate, 
or go to school with the mentally deficient deaf any more 
than the normal hearing person should be required to live, 
associate, or go to school with a mentally deficient hearing 
person. 

There is little question but that mental deficiency is a 
greater handicap than deafness. There are an unlimited 
number of combinations possible in a multiply handicapped 
person. Anyone having a multiple handicap is generally 
eared for by the institution concerned with the primary 
handicap. Thus the mentally deficient deaf usually are 

1 A, Farrar, Arnold on the Education of the Deaf, (London: Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Deaf, Second Edition, 1923, pp. 1-2. 
The word ‘‘dumb’’ has been used to follow the terminology of the 
py ya is valuable in the study of the history of the education 


2 Ibid., pp. 5-6, Also, see James Eckman, Jerome Cardan, (Balti- 
more: the Johns Hopkins Press, 1946), p. 68. 
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sent to an institution for the mentally deficient. Here they 
are treated primarily from the point of view of being men- 
tally deficient. Sometimes, but not very often, they are 
handled by personnel familiar with both the mentally defi- 
cient and the deaf. It is extremely difficult to get adequate 
personnel trained in either handicap, and almost impossible 
to find one trained in both fields. 


The welfare of the deaf mentally deficient is not primarily 
the concern of the deaf nor of the workers in the field of 
deafness, but a much greater interest in their welfare should 
be developed. At the present time, more is being done about 
the hearing acuity of mental defectives than is being done 
about the problem of mental deficiency among the deaf. 


A. THE PROBLEM 


Statement of the problem. It is the purpose of this survey 
to determine the number of deaf and/or hard of hearing in 
schools for the mentally deficient in the United States, the 
training they receive, and the professional background of 
their teachers. One of the aims of this survey is to interest 
workers with the deaf and workers with the mentally defi- 
cient in the problems of this multiple handicap and to 
emphasize the need for further study and research in this 
particular field. 


Importance of the study. The importance of the challenge 
offered by the problem of the mentally deficient deaf has 
long been recognized. From its founding in 1847, the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear has contained many ar- 
ticles indexed under such various titles as feebleminded, - 
idiots, slow, retarded, sub-normal, and mentally deficient. 
Usually, these articles refer to the problem as faced in 
schools for the deaf. Until the last few years, little psycho- 
logical or medical advice has been available to schools for 
the deaf to help them make the important decision of draw- 
ing the distinction between the slow deaf person and the 
mentally deficient deaf person—the distinction as to who 
goes to a school for the deaf and who goes to a school for 
the mentally deficient. Some research has been started in 
both the discovery and amelioration of the mentally defi- 
cient deaf, but much more is needed. If this survey can help 
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stimulate research on this problem it will have been worth- 
while. 


B. DEFINITIONS oF TERMS USED 


It is difficult to draw a definite line of demarcation be- 
tween the deaf and the hard of hearing. It is on the basis of 
whether or not hearing is functional for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life that the generally accepted definition makes 
its classification. However, what may be classified as func- 
tional hearing for one purpose may be non-functional for 
another. For the purpose of this survey the definition of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
will be used. 

The deaf, Those in whom the sense of hearing is non-functional for 
the ordinary purposes of life. This general group is made up of two 


distinct classes based entirely on the time of loss of hearing: 
(a). The congenitally deaf; Those who were born deaf. 


(b). The adventitiously deaf: Those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became non-functional 
later through illness or accident.3 


The hard of hearing. Those in whom the sense of hearing, although 
defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid.4 


Mental deficiency. A concise definition of mental defi- 
ciency is difficult to find. Wallin’ devotes a chapter to the 
discussion of the multiple definitions of mental defective- 
ness. In Hunt® among the many definitions found, the legal 
definition is different from the medical definition, and the 
sociological definition is different from both. Therefore, for 
the purpose of the survey it will be assumed that the men- 
tally deficient deaf and hard of hearing are those deaf and 
hard of hearing people whose mental deficiency, regardless 
of its origin, is such that the mental deficiency is a greater 
handicap than the impaired hearing or the lack of hearing ; 
and, therefore, they must be confined to an institution for 
the mentally deficient rather than be sent to a school for the 
deaf. 


3 Hallowell Davis, Hearing and Deafness (New York: Murray Hill 
Books, Inc. 1947) p. 353 citing the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Nomenclature of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf in 1937. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 J. E, Wallace Wallin, Children with Mental and Physical Handi- 
caps (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949) Chapter II. 

6 Thelma Hunt, Measurement in Psychology (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Ine, 1937) pp. 59-61. 
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II. Toe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEAFNESS AND MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY 


It is difficult to establish a relationship between deafness 
and mental deficiency. Best,’ in his comprehensive work on 
the deaf and deafness, states that the relationship has not 
as yet been clearly defined. However, he points out that 
there may be a possible relationship between loss of hearing 
and mental deficiency because both may have proceeded 
from the same basic or original cause, such as meningitis, 
which may have impaired the inner ear or the auditory 
nerve and at the same time caused damage to the brain 
resulting in the mental deficiency. Best says: 


If there is a larger amount of subnormality among the deaf pro- 
portionately than in the population at large, a possible or a partial 
way of putting the matter may be that a portion of the mentally de- 
fective are also without hearing (and perhaps speech as well). Pro- 
bably there is, all things considered, a larger proportion of men- 
tal backwardness than in the general population.8 

In 1910 of inmates of institutions for the feebleminded 1.4 per 
cent were ‘‘deaf-mutes.’’ Census Bureau, ‘‘Insane and Feeblemind- 
ed in Institutions: 1910’’ 1914, p. 92. At the census of 1870 the per- 
centage of deaf-mutes who were also insane was 0.4, in 1880 0.8, and 
in 1890 1.0.. 


Sigfrid Dohn, psychologist at the School for the Deaf, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, has stated that the incidence of 
mental deficiency among the deaf in Denmark is ten times 
greater than among the hearing.’ In his study of the deaf 
in England and Wales, Eicholz inquired into the mental 
capacity of the deaf: 


I have made an inquiry from the whole of the schools in England 
and Wales into the matter of mental capacity and have obtained a 
return from each school showing the number of those on the roll who 
are respectively mentally normal, mentally backward, and mentally 
defective. The returns show that of 2,035 boys, 1,558 (or 77 per cent) 
are mentally normal, 389 (or 19 per cent) are mentally backward, and 
88 (or 4 per cent) mentally defective. Of 1,809 girls, 1,454 (or 80 
per cent) are mentally normal, 286 (or 16 per cent) are mentally 
backward, and 69 (or 4 per cent) mentally defective. Of the total of 
3,844, 3,012 (or 78 per cent) are mentally normal, 675 (or 18 per 
cent) are mentally backward, and 157 (or 4 per cent) are mentally 
defective.11 


7 Harry Best, Deafness and the Deaf in the United States (New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1943), p. 171. 

8 Loc, cit. 

9 Loc. cit. (See footnote 4) 

10 The Teacher of the Deaf, Vol. XLVIII,, No. 286, August, 1950, 
p. 129. 

11 Alfred Hicholz, A Study of the Deaf in England and Wales 
(London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932). p, 50. 
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Many estimates have been made into the degree of men- 
tal deficiency in the United States. One psychologist from 
a large city estimates that 4 per cent of the deaf pupils en- 
rolled in the day school classes in that city are mentally 
deficient. 


The National Research Council Survey included 619 day-school 
pupils and 3,813 residental-school pupils. The median mental index 
of the day-school group was found to be 53.3, of the residental-school 
group, 47.6. The survey gives the following distribution for the two 
types of schools, dividing the cases into five intelligence categories 
according to their indices,12 


Day Restidental 

Intelligence N N Yo 
88 14,2 1,034 27.1 
327 52.8 1,858 48.7 
185 29.9 730 19.1 
Very Bright 12 1.9 65 

619 99.9 3,813 9.9 


Since Eicholz found that 4 per cent of the deaf in the 
schools of England and Wales were mentally defective and 
the National Research Council Survey found that 3.3 per 
cent of the residental school pupils were classified as being 
dull, the indication is that somewhere around these two 
figures might be found the percentage of mental deficiency 
among the deaf. This is also indicated by the psychologist 
who estimated that 4 per cent of the pupils in the day school 
classes for the deaf of that one city were mentally defi- 
cient. This last figure, however, varies greatly with the 
National Research Council figure of 1.1 per cent as being 
dull in the day school classes for the deaf. This variation 
may be explained by the fact that many day school classes 
for the deaf do not accept pupils with an I.Q. lower than 
seventy-five while other day school systems try to fit the 
duller pupils into their classes. 


With the wide variance expressed in the foregoing opin- 
ious, it seems impossible, until further study and research 
is done on the problem of mental deficiency among the deaf, 
to arrive at any figure or percentage which will accurately 


12 Pintner Eisenson, and Stanton, Psychology of the Physically 
Etandicapped (New York: F.S. Crofts & Co. 1941), p. 120. 
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express the relationship between loss of hearing and mental 
deficiency. 

While little research seems to be going on concerning 
mental deficiency among the deaf, a good start has been 
made on the problem of the hearing acuity of mental de- 
fectives. Birch and Matthews conducted an exploratory 
survey to determine some of the facts about the relation- 
ship of hearing loss to mental deficiency. They found a 
significantly larger proportion of hearing loss among in- 
stitutionalized mental defectives than in the nondefective 
population. 

In England, some children were found and removed from 
institutions for the mentally deficient and transferred to 
schools for the deaf. These children had been sent to the in- 
stitutions for the mentally deficient at various ages, some as 
young as three years old when it is almost impossible to e- 
valuate correctly their hearing loss and mental capacity 
when both are impaired to some degree. The danger of in- 
correct diagnosis of the untrained and uneducated deaf 
child is a real one. Gallaudet College, the only college for 
the deaf in the world, has at least one graduate who start- 
ed out in an institution for the mentally deficient. 


The median difference for males indicates about three times as 
many mental defectives with hearing loss. The median difference for 
females indicates approximately ten times as many female mental 
defectives with hearing losses as is the case in a general population of 
females,13 


Abernathy found that: it was possible to test the hearing 
acuity of feebleminded children to a fair degree of accu- 
racy. Retests by Abernathy on some of the 373 feeblemind- 
ed children tested in the study indicated that the differ- 
ences in the audiograms between the two tests, which were 
several months apart, were about what could be expected 
had the group been made up of normal rather than feeble- 
minded children. 


The survey by Birch and Matthews needs to be collabo- 


13 Jack W. Birch and Jack Matthews,‘‘The Hearing of Mental 
Defectives: Its Measurement and Characteristics,’? American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, Volume 55, Number 3, January, 1951, p. 389, 

14 Edward R. Abernathy, ‘‘The Auditory Acuity of Feebleminded 
Children’’ (unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1938), p. 153. 
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rated by further studies in other institutions for the men- 
ally deficient, and they have indicated that such is their 
plan. Since their study and the study by Abernathy both 
indicate that with proper preparation, the mentally defi- 
cient can be given valid hearing tests, much more research 
in this direction will help to clear up the relationship be- 
tween deafness and mental deficiency. 


Ill. Hearine Acuity AND EpucATIONAL BACKWARDNESS 


While the relationship between deafness and mental defi- 
ciency is difficult to define, the correlation between hearing 
loss and educational backwardness is very definite, espec- 
ially in those cases where the hearing loss goes undetected. 
Every class in every school seems to have one person who ap- 
pears to be the misfit—he may be what appears to be a day 
dreamer, or he may be the problem child who is always in 
trouble, and often even the most simple question by the 
teacher receives the wrong or an unrelated answer. In the 
old days, the teachers would have made such a person stand 
in the corner with a dunce cap on his head in an effort to 
shame him into trying to do better work in the future. How- 
ever, modern research has come up with what may be the 
answer to their problem: they may have a hearing loss. 


In the normal public school population about 5 per cent 
of the children have some degree of hearing loss. In Los 
Angeles’ famed Juvenile Hall, where all local delinquents 
are sent, 15 per cent of the children were found to have a 
severe hearing defect. Among the 265 worst offenders, some 
of whom had been entered as many as twelve times, 13.2 per 
cent had a hearing loss. Hearing handicap was frequently 
the first cause of misunderstanding and maladjustments.*° 


In groups investigated by Burt in London and Birming- 
ham, the figures give a rough estimate of auditory defects 
and their relationship to educational backwardness. Burt 
found that of the pupils showing normal educational attain- 
ment only 1 per cent had marked defects of hearing, the 
number showing slight defects of hearing was 4 per cent in 
London. However, among the backward members of the 


15 Bernadine Bailey, ‘‘Delinquent—or Merely Deaf,’’ Hygeia, 26: 
184-185, March, 1948. 
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general school population of these two cities, the number 
showing marked defects of hearing was 6 per cent.*® 


School children with a hearing loss very probably do not 
realize that they are hearing less than their classmates. Not 
being able to understand why they do not seem able to pro- 
gress with the other children, these children can become 
antisocial and delinquent. The lack of hearing hinders the 
attainment of speech and language, and their parents and 
teachers realize that something is wrong. Their behavior 
suggests some degree of mental deficiency, and in many 
eases children with auditory defects have been sent to in- 
stitutions for the mentally deficient because no one bothered 
to check their auditory acuity. 


Clinical experience demonstrates that impaired hearing in a child 
may often produce behavior that is suggestive of feeblemindedness, 
whereas, when the facts of a hearing loss are known and are clearly 
interpreted in the terms of language-development and psychologic ad- 
justment, the child’s ‘‘mindedness’’ proves to be quite within the 
normal range. Because of the close relations existing between hearing 
and the development of language—and between hearing and wide 
range of developmental behavior—the child with impaired hearing 
may be linguistically and socially retarded, but this is only pseudo- 
feeblemindedness and may be corrected when the hearing impairment 
is recognized and compensated for by suitable therapy and special 
training. The source of the difficulty, often confounded with a lack of 
native mental endowment, is a specific physical disability.17 


Some children may be found in the puplic schools that are 
both deaf and mentally deficient. They must be very care- 
fully tested to determine which is the primary handicap 
and suitable therapy and special training provided to com- 
pensate for both their handicaps in the proper propor- 
tion. 


Other children may appear to have good hearing, but an 
audiometric test reveals they have a hearing loss in the 
middle or high frequency range—the range of most of the 
sounds of the human voice. These are the children who are 
most likely to be mistaken as feebleminded. Hearing only 
in the low frequencies, they get only a part of what is being 
said to them, and their teacher can give a long list of char- 


16 Cyril Burt, The Backward Child, (New York: D, Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1937, p. 244. 

17 William G, Hardy, ‘‘The Relations between Impaired Hearing 
and Pseudo-Feeblemindedness,’’ The Nervous Child, Vol. 7, No. 4, 
October, 1948, p. 432. 
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acteristics to a psychologist that will suggest feebleminded- 
ness. 


The clinician and educational speech picture of impaired hearing, 
and particularly of high-tone loss may thus very closely resemble that 
of mental retardation. The difference between the two groups is dif- 
ficult to describe, but it is sufficiently obvious to the experienced eye 
and ear to prompt further investigation . . . The deaf child is organ- 
ically unconscious of many of the finer sounds of speech, the mental 
defective is functionally unaware of them, His auditory discrimina- 
tion is primitive just as his muscular control is clumsy and his intel- 
lectual processes immature and slow.18 


It is difficult to diagnose a mental defect when it is in as- 
sociation with a hearing loss and particularly so when the 
clinician is working with small children. Psychoglavano- 
metric audiometry and free field sound tests have both be- 
en used successfully in checking the hearing of young child- 
ren. Helmer R. Myklebust finds the free field sound tests 
more satisfactory than pure tones for eliciting responses 
{rom children below six years of age.’® The important thing 
is to discover the loss of hearing and to evaluate it properly 
in respect to the suspected mental deficiency. 


Such children [the untrained and uneducated deaf] are frequently 
seriously mentally retarded, undeveloped, and unresponsive through 
their lifelong deprivation of hearing and speech. Their mutism in- 
cludes shyness, timidity, and lack of confidence. The usual inability of 
parents to give proper training and correction frequently encourages 
the development of facial grimaces, objectionable noises and exag- 
gerated gestures which tend to give a bad impression. Wrong manage- 
ment is often responsible for irritability, temper, want of control, 
which may easily give the impression of ill mental balance.2° 


Sometimes, intelligent attempts to express themselves 
by signs and gestures may be regarded as additional evi- 
dence of mental defect by medical men unacquainted with 
the psychological and social effects of deafness. 

Sometimes, this lack of training and education is due 
solely to the failure of the parents of the child to send him 
to the proper school, and a case of amentia can be the result. 
Tredgold has an excellent case history of such a deaf boy: 


18 Mary Sheridan, The Child’s Hearing for Speech, (London: 
Methuen, 1948), VIII & 120 pp. as cited by William G. Hardy, op. 
cit., p. 432. 

19 Helmer R. Myklebust: ‘‘ Differential Diagnosis of Deafness in 
Young Children’’, Journal of Exceptional Children, Vol. 17, No. 4, 
January, 1951, p. 101. 

20 All About the Deaf, (London, Compiled and Published by the 
National Institute for the Deaf, Revised Edition, 1939), p. 26. 
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Mild Amentia consequent upon Early Deafness. W .S., male, fifteen 
years of age. No morbid heredity. Was either born deaf or became so 
shortly after birth, and has never spoken. He was refused admission 
to the village schools, and has received no education. He is well grown 
for his age, and has a pleasing expression. He can understand many 
signs, and can express may of his wants in the same way. Beside help- 
ing his mother in the house at times, he is quite unemployed. He is by 
no means lacking in faculties of imitation and imagination, and is 
fond of drawing on a slate or scraps of paper, It is quite evident, 
however, that his ideas are extremely crude and childish. In addition 
to his intellectual defect, he has little power of control, and is be- 
coming more and more subject to outbreaks of passion and wayword- 
ness. On several occasions he has wandered away from home. His 
mother states that he is affectionate, but cannot bear to be crossed. I 
am of the opinion that in this case suitable training in a school for 
the deaf would have prevented the mild amentia now present, and 
would have resulted in the patient becoming a useful member of soci- 
ety. Even at this age I strongly urged the desirability of such train- 
ing, as without it there is no doubt that he will gradually become 
more intractable, and will finally drift into an insane asylum.?1 


The younger the child is when the hearing impairment 
is detected and the sooner suitable training is started, the 
better chance that the deaf child will not be classified as 
either educationally backward or mentally deficient. This 
places a great responsibility on both the parents and the 
teachers as they probably will be the first to recognize the 
symptoms and upon their judgement the future of the child 
can well depend. 


IV. THE QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD 


The questionnaire method was used in conducting this 
survey. All of the questionnaires were mailed from the 
AMERICAN AJNNALS OF THE Dear, Office of the Editor, and 
all correspondence was carried on by that office. A total of 
four questionnaires were mailed out (appendixes A, B, C, 
and D). 

Questionnaire A was the preliminary questionnaire and 
was mailed to three hundred and sixty-three schools for the 
mentally deficient in the United States and Canada. From 
these schools one hundred and twelve answered the ques- 
tionnaire and sixty-four of these schools reported having 
deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient. These six- 
ty-four schools were sent questionnaire B and if they had 
special teachers for their deaf and/or hard of hearing men- 
tally deficient, the teachers were mailed questionnaire C. 


21 A. F. Tredgold, A Textbook of Mental Deficiency, (Baltimore: 
William Wood and Company, Sixth Edition, 1937), p, 301. 
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Of the sixty-four questionnaires mailed to the schools for the 
mentally deficient, forty-two were returned filled out, and 
of the fourteen questionnaires mailed to the teachers seven 
were returned filled out and two more were returned in- 
dicating that the wrong address had been given. 

Such a poor response was received from the schools for 
the mentally deficient in Canada that the figures obtained 
from them have not been considered in this survey. 

Questionnaire D was an attempt to survey the day schools 
for the mentally deficient in the ninety-two largest cities 
in the United States according to the 1940 census. 

The results of these questionnaires will be compiled and 
analyzed in the rest of this paper. 


(Continued) 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
ORAL SCHOOL FoR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HaARD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and ‘academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the aduit deaf 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFEOTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University, 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


NECROLOGY 


ECROLOGY notices or obituary records first appeared 

in the Proceedings of the Seventh Convention and have 
been included as a part of the Proceedings thereafter with 
two exceptions. The earlier notices gave complete biogra- 
phical sketches but these were reduced to a minimum in 
the later Proceedings. These notices, especially the earlier 
ones, constitute an excellent biographical reference of ed- 


ucators of the deaf. 


The names are listed alphabetically under each volume 


of the Proceedings. 


VOLUME 7:166-69 
Laurent Clere 
Abraham B. Hutton 
George Hutton 

John A. Jacobs 
VOLUME 8:171-76 
Dr. Charles Baker 
John R. Burnet 

Dr. H. P, Peet 

The Rev. Collins Stone 


VOLUME 9:282-95 
William L. Marey Breg 
Frances C. Brown 
Elmore P. Caruthers 
Jeremiah Wood Conklin 
James Goodloe George 
Harriet A, Jones 
Joseph O. Pyatt 

Fisher A. Spofford 


VOLUME 10:173-85 
Walter W. Angus 

David Ely Bartlett 

William Libbeas Bird 
Theodore Crawford Bowles 
John Catlin Bull 

David H. Carroll 

Miss Harriet Dare 
Horace Smith Gillett 
Charles D. MeCoy 

John Barrett MeGunn 
Miss Sarah Perry 

Amos Lewellyn Pettingell 
Edward Collins Stone 
Jacob Van Nostrand 

Selah Wait 

Levat C. Whipple 

Miss Gertrude Woofter 


*Part I of this article was published in the ANNats for March, 
1950 (Vol. 95, No, 2), pp. 219-248, Part II in the AnNAxts for May, 
1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), pp. 280-314, Part III in the ANNALS for Nov- 
ember, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 5), pp. 491-518, Part IV in the ANNALS 
for March, 1951, (Vol. 96, No, 2), pp. 288-319. 
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VOLUME 11:282-96 


Annie E. Bond 
Victorine Boucher 
Harriet E. Coggeshall 
William Dewey Cooke 
Jennie Cramer 

Miss Sadie I. Cuddy 
Pindar W. Downing 
Kate A. Getty 

Gideon E. Gibson 
voseph H. Ijams 
John Robinson Keep 
Rosewell H, Kinney 
Albert E. Lister 

The Rev. Thomas ‘MacIntire 
Adolphus Kee Martin 
Mr. MeCoy 

Benjamin B. McKinley 
Etta MeWhorter 

John Allen MeWhorter 
William Porter 
George Anton Shoaf 
John D. H. Stewart 
Richard Salter Storrs 
William B. Swett 
Cornelia Trask 

Mary E. Zieglar 


VOLUME 12:316-25 3334-43 

Nellie Bailey 

Eba_ Ballard 

Hon. Erastus Brooks 

John Collins Covell 

Kate A. Crandall 

James Scott Davis 

Henry Clay English 

James Fisher 

Joshua Foster 

Samuel T. Greene 

Henry 8. Hitchcock 

Elisha C. Jones 

J. P, Kelly 

William Danby Kerr 

Mossie McGann 

W. J. Palmer 

Benjamin Dean Pettingell 

The Rev. John Hancock 
Pettingell 

The Rev. Henry Winter Syle 

Thomas oefferson Trist 

Elizabeth Turlington 

E. Loring Turner 

A. Josephine Vinton 

Henry Dew Walker 

Harriet B. Willard 

William Willard 

George Wing 

Alice Elizabeth Worchester 

Susan D. Yard 


VOLUME 13: 
(None. ) 


VOLUME  Ixxviii-ci 


John Imrie Ashcroft 

James B. Ashley 

Ellen L. Barton 

D. M. Beaton 

William Martin Chamberlain 

Mrs. Ann Frances Cheek 

Elizabeth I. Fowler 

Gilbert Charles William 
Gamage 

Miss Emma Garrett 

George Goodall 

J. Seott Hutton 

Joseph Henry Johnson, M. D. 

Belle E. Larson 

Henrietta Marshall 

John A, Mills 

Thomas Monroe 

Caroline Moseley 

Charles Stark Newell, Jr. 

James S. Wells 


VOLUME 15:275-96 
Paul Binner 

Thomas Burnside 

Dr, J. M. Carter 

Mrs, Elizabeth V. Clere-Beers 
Oliver Dudley Cooke 
Harvey D. DeLong 
Henry N. Felkel 

Mary H. Fiske 

Anna V. Ford 

Anna Elizabeth Fuller 
Kathleen Gaylor 

Louis H. Hildebrand 
Gardiner Green Hubbard 
Mrs, L. C. Irby 
William Gurney Jenkins 
Elizabeth B. Knight 
Rufus Henry Lamb 
Luey B. McMaster 
Clara Ellen Parker 
Edith Stockton Rambo 
Laurence W. Saunders 
Belle Schrikema 

Amy Stone 

Mary Rose Totten 

oohn H. Yeager 


VOLUME 16:309-44 
Anna ©, Allen 

William Meade Berkeley 
Emily Wells Blanchard 
Samuel ©, Bright 

John M. Brown, M.D. 
John C. Buchanan 
William Edward Clarke 
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Caroline Coleman 
Jessamine Wallace Curd 
Ralph H. Draught 
David Christopher Dudley 
Addie Belle Faubion 
William Glenn 

Mary S. Grant 

Zacharias W. Haynes 
Florence C. Heizer 
Jesse P. Huntington 
Emily Darden Johnson 
Warren Keeler 
Mary C, Leland 

James H, M’Farland 
Dunecon John M’Killop 
Thomas Officer 

Isaac Lewis Peet 

Mary Toles Peet 

Emma L. Plympton 
Luann Cornelia Rice 
Eleanor Rickey 

R. P. Rodgers 

William Norris Sparrow 
D. E. Stauffer, Fr. 
Caroline C, Sweet 
Benjamin Talbot 

Charles Wesley VanTassell 
Phebe J. Wright 

George Lymon Wyckoff 


VOLUME 17:173-96 
Lois Elmore Atwood 
Samuel Bonner 

Edmund Booth 

The Rev. John G. Brown 
H, M. Chamberlayne 
Henry Burnham Crandall 
Edna Hawes Davidson 
The Rev. Levens Eddy 
Marshall T. Gass 


The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet 


Philip Goode Gillett 
Dr. Joseph C. Gordon 
Robert Douglas Hoyt 
John B, Huff 

John v'astremeki 

Annie Wager Jewell 
Mrs. Sarah R. Jones 
Charles Kerney 

Dr. William H. Latham 
Mary A. Mann 

Harvey William Milligan 
Jonathan L. Noyes 
Plumb M. Park 
Samuel Porter 

Sarah Jane Posey 
Alonzo Rogers 

Charles W, Ross 

Dr. Fairfax Schley 
James Simpson 

Ellen Harrington Swett 


Mrs. Amanda W. ‘Temple 
Edward ‘Mitchell Townsend 
The Rev. Job Turner 
Marion L, Wardroper 
George Ludington Weed 
Mrs. Clayton Wentz 


VOLUME 18:217-20 
Mrs. Janette C. Archer 
Jessie Ball 

Judge N. A. Cravens 
Charles S, Deem 

Ellen J. Israel 

Mrs. Cora Gunn Larson 
Mrs. Lida O’Hara Mansur 
o. C. Neal 

Mrs. Mary E. Walker 
Frank B, Yates 


VOLUME 19:299-37 

Mrs. Mary Perkins Atwood 
Egbert L. Bangs 

John A. Boland 

Thomas Lewis Brown 

Mrs. Edith Frances Connor 
Nellie Cornay 

William H. DeMotte 
James Denison 

Timothy F, Driscoll 
Frances E. Ferguson 
Gilbert Otis Fay 

Mary Taylor Gilman Gordon 
Harriet E. Hamilton 
Seaborn Jones Johnson 
Capt. William A. Kendall 
Jacob D. Kirkhuff 

Morris T, Long 

Duncon Windell McDermid 
Dr. Noble Butler McKee 
Jane Tomlinson Meigs 
Hattie Bell Ren 

Belle C. Riggle 

Mrs. Kusie Mood Shepherd 
Charles H. Talbot 

Richard Thayer Thompson 
Minnie VanAlstyne Uline 
Sister Mary DePozzi Welch 


‘Mrs. Bernice Taylor Williams 


VOLUME 20:201-8 
Melville Ballard 

Mrs. Mattie R. Brown 
Philip Herbert Brown 
John White Chickering 
Frances Devereux Clarke 
Lottie Kirkland Clarke 


Sister Mary Dosethius Dwyer 


Charles Wright Ely 
Weston Jenkins 
Joseph Henry Johnson 
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Kathryn Johnson 

Mrs. Rosa Keeler 

Mrs, Allie Martin 

Lee Esther Mathews 
Samuel Matthews Robertson 
Mrs. N. Tate 

Sidney J. Thomas 

John S. Wardwell 

Job Williams 


VOLUME 21:203-9 


Sister Athanasia 

James C. Balis 

Alice Ely Castleberry 
Eliza Lyons Clark 

Enoch Henry Currier 
Amos G, Draper 

Mary Lincoln Divine 
Mrs. Carrie W. Earle 
Allen Bradshaw Fay 
Lucy F. Ferguson 
Edward Miner Gallaudet 
Charles Milan Grow 
Edward P. Hart 

Almira Isabel Hobart 
Eliza Kent 

Theresa Lambert 

Emily Lewis 

Jessie Connor ‘McCollister 
Lizzie Moffat 

Thomas L. Moses 

Ivy J. Myers 

Matthew Galmore Raffington 
Elizabeth F. Sullivan 
William I. Tilton 

Sidney Jefferson Vail 
Anna M. Walsh 

Gertrude Young 


VOLUME 22:267-71 


William Anderson Bowles 
H. L. Branson 

Etta Brown 

Abel S, Clark 

Addie L. Coffin 
Wesley O. Connor 
Joseph Reginald Cook 
eames Fearon 

Helen J. Flagg 

Kate S. Herman 
Major G. A. Joiner 
Ella Celyndia o'ordan 
Grace Landon 

Ada Lain McDougal 
David Walker McKee 
Laurance E, Milligan 
Charles S. Perry 
John Edwin Ray 
Henry W. Roghert 
Margaret Sallee 


Caroline R. Smith 

R, E. Stewart 

William H. Weeks 

Zenas Freeman Westervelt 
Warring Wilkinson 

Vivi Wind 


VOLUME 23:254-72, 


Isabella Chenault Argo 
William Kavanaugh Argo 
Katharine E. Barry 
Alexander Graham Bell 
William Nathanial Burt 
Leslie K. Clark 

Rebecca E. Davis 

Eva A. Dold 

Jonathan Holbrook Eddy 
Edward Allen Fay 

Dr. Josiah Settle Graves 
Hugh M. Harbert 

Tow Hellberg 

John Burton Hotchkiss 
Sibelle DeForest King 
William Crooks McClure 
Howard John MeDermid 
Francis McKinley 

Julia NeNairy 

Sarah Harvey Porter 
Frank Read, Jr, 

Warren Robinson 
George Thomas Schoolfield 
Dr. Charles 8. Turnbull 
Margaret Watkins 

Kate Delans Williams 
Belle Young 


VOLUME 24:192-202 
Mary E. Bennett 

W. O. Branum 

James C. Carson 

Nettie Christy 

Thomas Polk Clarke 
Thomas Hines Coleman 
Miss M, Cosgrove 
Brother Joseph Coutu, C. S. V. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
NOMENCLATURE 

Only a few papers have been given at the Conventions 
on this controversial and important subject. In various 
other papers, however, the terms under discussion were de- 
fined. These refer to terms used in the education of the 
deaf. 

Dr. H. P. Peet, on page 24 of the Fourth Proceedings, re- 
ferred to the Code of Justinian which defined various classes 
of the deaf. Nomenclature of the language of signs was an 
early problem. The language of signs was classified in this 
form on page 78 of the Second Proceedings: 1. alphabetic 
signs (manual alphabet), 2. natural signs, 3. methodical 
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signs, 4. conventional or arbitrary signs. Mr. Turner on page 
100 of the same volume divides signs into two groups, i.e., 
natural—an acting out of an idea and arbitrary— signs 
which do not illustrate the idea but with which the idea is 
always associated. 

At the Twenty-third Convention, Dr. E. L. LaCrosse (1) 
discussed the need for clarification of terms and the stand- 
ardization of nomenclature in the field of acoustic training. 

Nomenclature generally centers around the attempt to 
define clearly the distinction between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, as well as the different types of deafness. 

Elwood A. Stevenson gave a paper on this subject at the 
Twenty-ninth Convention and at the next Convention 
gave the report of the Conference Committee on Nomencla- 
ture. Dr. Stevenson (2) (3) said that there is a need for a 
clear cut definition of deafness that will be acceptable to the 
layman, the teaching profession, and to the medical profes- 
sion. Terms such as deaf-mute, deaf and dumb, dumb, semi- 
mute and the like are misleading and incorrect and should 
be dropped from usage. Briefly, Dr. Stevenson would de- 
fine those who cannot use their hearing for conversational 
or educational pur p oses as the deaf. Those who can use 
their hearing for these purposes with or without a hearing 
aid would be termed hard of hearing. 

Dr. Stevenson pointed out that the educational problems 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing are different and that 
they should not be educated together. He said that children 
are admitted, not committed, to residential schools and 
they return to their communities as educated citizens after 
their graduation. Better grouping and classification can be 
obtained by attendence at a large residential school. The 
advice of the educated adult deaf is worth listening to since 
they know the problems and limitations of the education of 
the deaf. Dr. Stevenson concluded that the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf can give the 
best advice and counsel to those who are interested in the 
deaf. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


PERIODICALS AND PUBLICATIONS 


THe AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, the official organ of 
the Convention, is the most diseused publication at the Con- 
ventions. Its progress and growth ean be traced through 
the editors’ reports to the Conventions, and other reports 
(1) (2) (11) (18). 

The topic that was most discussed at the Convention un- 
der this heading is school papers. Greener (3) said that 
these originated between 1868 and 1878 and that by the lat- 
ter date most schools had some sort of paper. They were not 
appreciated at first but soon won universal acceptance in the 
schools. These papers were of great interest to the pupils 
and many of them subscribed to their papers after leaving 
school. The object of these early papers was to provide 
vocational training for the boys in printing. 

The object of the school papers soon became a debated 
issue. At the Twelfth Convention, Hubbard (5) said that 
the school paper should be used to develop reading interest 
in the pupils. He said he had obtained excellent results by 
using the paper in the class room. Denys (6), in a paper 
presented to the next Convention, said the school paper 
should be for the children and that the language should be 
on a child’s level. Caldwell(10), at the Nineteenth Con- 
vention, carried this idea several steps further. He told the 
members that the purpose of the school papers was to ed- 
ucate the pupils, the parents, and the public. He said the 
public gets its information from the newspapers which 
are often misinformed; the school paper should give cor- 
rect information to the public at large. The school paper 
should also give the parents a better understanding of their 
deaf children. For the pupils he suggested a daily leaflet 
containing school and current news. 

Anderson (12), in 1937, returned to the vocational as- 
pect and said that the purpose of the school paper was to 
give students experience so they could get jobs. From this 
point of view, he criticized the form, shape, and make-up of 
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school papers as being impractical for vocational training 
purposes. He pointed out that most boys taking printing 
training would work on newspapers rather than the maga- 
zine-type of paper published by most schools. He recom- 
mended that students be given a greater control and inter- 
est in their own papers and that both the academic and vo- 
cational departments participate in the work. 

The possibility of petitioning the government for free 
published materials for the deaf like that received by the 
blind was discussed by Larson (8) at the Fourteenth 
Convention. 


There has been no further discussion on this subject 
since that time. 


The Industrial Journal, a publication to show the suc- 
cess of deaf men and women in industrial life, was men- 
tioned at the Eighteenth Convention. It was hoped that 
this magazine would do for the industrial department what 
the ANNALS and the Association Review (now the Volta 
Review) had done for the academic departments.* 
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CHAPTER XX 
PRESCHOOL 
Dr. Grace Langdon, a specialist from the Parent Ed- 
ucation and Nursery Schools Department, Washington, 


*See Chapter I on The History of the Convention for information 
regarding these publications. 
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D. C., at the Thirtieth Convention, in 1937, presented a 
brief history of the nursery school in the United States. Ac- 
cording to her report, the first nursery schools were estab- 
lished in this country in 1919. Between 1919 and 1932 ap- 
proximately 300 nursery schools had sprung up. She point- 
ed out that nursery schools in other countries had begun al- 
most entirely as welfare associations but that in the United 
States they were educational institutions from the begin- 
ning (60). 

Dr. Langdon emphasized that the growth of nursery 
schools under the W. P. A. Program had broadened the 
standards of these schools without lowering them. The 
nursery school, she indicated, designates children between 
the ages of two and four; the kindergarten designates 
children from four years of age to school age (60). 

Dr. Langdon stressed the value of preschool education 
for all children on the ground that there is much a child 
needs to learn before he learns to read and to write, i.e., in 
experience, in habit formation, and in getting along with 
other people. She personally believed in no segregation of 
any sort with a handicapped child (60). Dr. Langdon was 
not alone in this idea since a number of educators of the 
deaf contended that there are advantages in placing deaf 
and hearing children together in the same preschool group 
(62) (77). 

Very early in the Proceedings, it is found that members 
discussed at what age children should be admitted to school. 
At the Third Convention, in 1853, they were talking of 
the feasibilty of instituting a primary department. In a 
report submitted by William W. Turner and J. Van- 
Nostrand, members of a Committee concerning primary in- 
struction, there appears the following statement : 


. .. In order to be well educated, a Deaf-mute should in our opin- 
ion have two years in the primary department, beginning at the age 
Of eights... @) 


This was considered by some members a very early age at 
which to admit children in that period. 

The first reference made to true kindergarten work came 
at the Eleventh Convention, in 1886, when Z. F. Wester- 
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velt discussed the kindergarten program at the Rochester 
School. Children as young as six years of age attended 
school five and one-half hours each day. The children spent 
most of the hours at play; they learned to sew and to 
weave, to finger spell, write, and speak simple words and 
sentences (2). At the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Conventions, 
in 1898 and 1901, respectively, Mr. Westervelt again spoke 
of their kindergarten program. At this time he mentioned 
that the program had been in effect for twenty years 
(established in 1876) and that all the children were under 
twelve years of age and most were under nine. The pro- 
gram then consisted of speech, speechreading, the kin- 
dergarten gifts (by Froebol), language, number work, sew- 
ing, drawing, and carpentry (8) (11). 

It is clearly evident that in the earlier years kindergarten 
work included children of an older age than in more recent 
years. At the Thirteenth Convention, however, Dr. Job Wil- 
liams mentioned that children were taken as young as three 
and four years of age (3). At the Fifteenth Convention, in 
1898, Weston G. Jenkins discussed the kindergarten pro- 
gram for children from seven to twelve years of age (6), 
and Richard O. Johnson approved of children attending 
kindergarten from six to eight years of age (9). At the Six- 
teenth Convention, in 1901, Agnes Steinke mentioned that 
children in Germany were accepted in schools as young as 
two years of age, but that the work done there was simply 
recreational (16). At the Seventeenth Convention, in 1905, 
Lola C. Hine, expressed herself as believing the kindergar- 
ten age was from five to seven years. It is evident in later 
Proceedings that the average age for kindergarten children 
dropped lower than in the earlier years. 


In 1929, at the Twenty-Sixth Convention, Dr. John E. 
Anderson stated that schools were then taking children 
from the age of eighteen months to five and six years (44). 
At the Thirty-first Convention, in 1939, Mary New and 
Catherine Riber, presented a paper on nursery education 
at the Lexington School which mentioned that the children 
there were three years of age (65); Doris E. Wood from 
the same school discussed nursery education for four-year 
olds (66). Sister Anna Bernadine from St. Joseph’s School 
in Missouri, at the Thirty-second Convention, in 1941, spoke 
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of admitting children at the age of two and one-half years 
(75). At this Convention, Mary New stated that the Lex- 
ington School considered all children between the ages of 
two and one-half to five years of age candidates for nur- 
sery school (76). It is generally agreed that preschool ed- 
ucation for the deaf concerns children under six years of 
age. 
K. D. Partridge, at the Fourteenth Convention, in 1895. 
in discussing the kindergarten methods, stated that there 
are chief values in this education in that it establishes the 
habit of attention, concentration, and orderly thought. 
Included in the program were devices to train proper 
breathing and posture, to develop a sense of rhythm, and to 
cultivate the imagination (4). 

W.K. Argo, at the Sixteenth Convention, in 1901, warn- 
ed of the dangers of kindergarten. He stressed that great 
harm ean be done by teachers who do not understand the 
business. Habits of play may be formed causing the child 
never to realize that work is a part of the business of life. 
He stated that while the theory is a good one, it cannot 
always be carried out successfully. It is not feasible to ad- 
mit preschool children into schools where there are not 
facilities for those under six years of age (15). 


There are very few papers or discussions found in the 
Proceedings which deny the merits of the kindergarten sys- 
tem. However, at the Thirty-first Convention, in 1939, Dr. 
Leonard Elstad, said that children should be kept in the 
home as long as possible. He suggested also, as did Dr. Argo, 
that the play idea once acquired is difficult to break. He 
was of the opinion that children should be at least five to 
six years old before they enter school (67). 

On the other hand, a great many papers were presented 
lauding the positive aspects of preschool education (12) 
(13) (16) (17) (18) (21) (24) (28) (55) (59) (67) (68) 
(74). It is possible to mention only a few of these here. At 
the Sixteenth Convention in 1901, Mary E. Scheetz mention- 
ed that kindergarten work helps to overcome the lethargy 
peculiar to little deaf children; it educates the mind, the 
body, the soul, and improves the disposition of the child 
.(17). Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, at the same Convention, con- 
sidered the social training—how to live with others—the 
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greatest value of preschool training (18). Margaret McGill, 
at the Seventeenth Convention, in 1905, brought out another 
aspect of significance, i.e., that ideal homes for deaf children 
are very rare, whereas conditions in school are more fa- 
vorable (21). 

Richard O. Johnson, at the Eighteenth Convention, in 
1908, presented the following values derived from kin- 
dergarten training: 1. it develops quickness of perception, 
concentration, and a sense of order, 2. the child develops 
self-reliance, 3. he gains confidence—mentally, socially, and 
physically (24). At the Twenty-ninth Convention, in 1935, 
Linda K. Miller submitted the results of a survey which she 
had completed showing that superintendents and principals 
were not enthusiastic about the preschool program be- 
cause of the increased expenses incurred, but that teachers 
agreed for the most part that the program is very worth- 
while. According to her survey administrators confessed 
that they were lacking in the experience necessary for this 
kind of system and that many schools were without suitable 
accomodations (5d). 

Eloise Kennedy, at the Thirty-first Convention, in 1939, 
presented the results of an experiment which indicated the 
value of preschool training. She cited that fifty-nine pre- 
school children at the Illinois School had been kept separate 
for two years. After attending regular classes they rated 
higher on both the Gates and Stanford Reading Tests. 
She said the teachers agreed that these children did better 
work generally than children who entered school later 
without preschool training (68). 

A more recent report concerning this subject was pre- 
sented by Jane Olmstead, at the Thirty-third Convention, 
in 1947. She stated that the greatest amount of disagreement 
on nursery schools centers around points on whether or not 
residential schools should provide this type of training at 
all and whether children really benefit by it. Some teachers 
contend that they have found it pays great dividends; 
others insist there is no evident difference at all between 
the nursery trained children and children who come into 
school at six years of age (80). 

It is not indicated in the Proceedings, the number of pre- 
school departments which existed at various periods, except 
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for one instance. At the Eighteenth Convention, in 1908, 
Chairman of the Preschool Section, Richard O. Johnson, 
stated that there were then only thirteen distinct kinder- 
garten departments in schools for the deaf; forty-eight 
schools had none. He mentioned, that some use of kinder- 
garten methods and materials were made in the first three 
primary grades.* 

In the early kindergarten training for deaf children, 
much use was made of the thirteen kindergarten ‘‘gifts’’ 
and occupations invented by Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel 
(7) (8) (10) (12) (23) (26) (34) (48). These were design- 
ed to devolop free creative ability in the child, give him 
skill in the use of his hands, and lay a foundation for a sys- 
tematic scientific education which would be of value in 
whatever occupation he might later be engaged (34). A 
description of these gifts and the manner in which they 
were used was given in a paper by Sadie M. E. McArdle, at 
the Twentieth Convention (34). 

The use of Froebel’s gifts gradually lessened in kinder- 
garten work among the deaf. A. E. Moore, at the Twenty- 
first Convention, in 1917, in discussing ‘‘The Reconstructed 
Kindergarten,’’ intimated that while Froebel’s system con- 
tained fundamental and sound truths, he had not discover- 
ed all the truth. The new trend, according to her paper, was 
an emphasis on the natural instincts of the child—some 
which should be repressed and others which should be en- 
couraged. The newer methods stressed self-expression to a 
greater degree. Miss Moore suggested that Froebel had de- 
signed his program for children living in rural areas with 
an eye to selecting things of universal interest to the child- 
ren. She believed that children’s interests vary with their 
environment, making a universal course of study im- 
practical (36). 

The Montessori Method designed for preschool children 
was presented at the Twentieth Convention, by Anne E. 
George. The purpose of this method was to ‘‘set free the 
spirit’’ of the child and develop his mind and personality. 
It is established on the theory that education is a medical 
problem rather than a pedagogical problem. It places 
strong emphasis on the individual (32). A number of 


* In a discussion following a paper by Cornelia Bingham (25). 
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schools employed this sysem or a part of it in their preschool 
program (32) (34) (85) (48). 

The Belgian Method of Instruction which stressed ‘‘oc- 
casionelle teaching’’ (teaching as the occasion arises) and 
the system of identification exercises (labelling objects in 
the room was used in preschool work at St. Mary’s School 
in Buffalo (49) (57) (58) (64). 

A number of papers at various Conventions presented 
the daily schedules followed in preschools for the deaf. 
These programs did not differ radically from one another, 
but stress was laid on different aspects in the various schools 
(24) (34) (47) (51). A number of preschools gave con- 
siderable time to the teaching of speech and lipreading (8) 
(9) (23) (24) (47) (51) (61) (66) (69) (71) (75). Some 
stressed the element method (20) (51); others taught the 
syllable method and the word method (47) (71) (84). 

Sense training in particular is discussed in other papers 
(33) (39) (45). Beginning language, also, is the subject of 
some papers under the Preschool Section (6) (7) (31) 
(46) (49). 

It should be noted that art (8) (22) (29) (84) (51) (63) 
(73) and rhythm (4) (34) (43) (50) (51) (61) are in- 
cluded in many of the preschool programs, in addition to 
the usual items—sense training, speech, speechreading, 
rest period, play periods, lunch, the training of residual 
hearing, language work and number work. 


A number of papers were presented pertaining to spec- 
ial subjects used in nursery or preschool training, i.e., na- 
ture work (5), ‘‘Kitchen-garden Plays’’ (10), education 
through play and folk dancing (30), activity programs (50) 
(51), play materials (52), and silent reading (50). Mater- 
ial on tests and testing occur to some extent in other papers 
(52) (56) (68) (82). Later papers emphasize beginning 
auricular training for very young children (66) (71) 
(76). 

There are two other types of programs in connection 
with preschool education which should be noted, i.e., cor- 
respondence courses and the teaching of deaf children in 
the homes by trained teachers. John Dutton Wright, the 
founder and director of the Wright Oral School, New York 
City, is the author of the ‘‘Wright Correspondence 
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Course,’’ designed to help children between the ages of six- 
teen months and four to five years, by helping their parents 
(40) (41) (42). Wright explained at the Twenty-fifth 
Convention, in 1927, that the course consisted of twenty- 
seven installments and included 306 daily programs (41). 

At the Twenty-eighth Convention, in 1933, Dora I. Gay 
presented an explanation of the work done by the Sarah 
Fuller Home in the homes of preschool deaf children in and 
around Boston. This program was organized in 1888, at 
West Medford, Massachusetts, by Mrs. Frances Brooks. It 
was discontinued during the war, but reorganized and aid- 
ed by the advice of Mabel E. Adams, principal of the Ho- 
race Mann Day School, Boston. In this system, trained 
teachers were sent into the homes to teach children who 
were too young to attend school. Parent education was an 
integral part of this unique program (48). 

As far as the Proceedings indicate, preschool education 
is looked upon with favor for the most part by teachers of 
the deaf whenever facilities in the schools are adequate. It 
seems to be the general opinion that this early training 
helps the child to become better-adjusted socially and men- 
tally and lays a good foundation for regular class room 
work. 
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WESLEY O. CONNOR 


Mr. Wesley O. Connor, 78, who was superintendent of the 
New Mexico School for the Deaf for thirty-eight years, 
died in his sleep early in the morning of May 5 at his home, 
347 Hillside Ave., in Santa Fe. Mr. Connor retired as super- 
intendent of the New Mexico School for the Deaf in 1944, 
after having served in that capacity since 1906. 

The Masonic Rose Croix services were held at 2:00 p.m. 
on May 7 at Memorial Chapel. After the services, the body 
was taken to Albuquerque for cremation. 

Mr. Connor was born at Cave Spring, Ga. and grew up at 
the Georgia School for the Deaf where his father was super- 
intendent for fifty years. He was a graduate of Georgia 
Tech and prepared to teach the deaf at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., where he received his Master of Arts 
degree. Before coming to New Mexico he taught a total of 
twelve years in the Minnesota, Washington and Iowa 
schools for the deaf, rounding out a total of fifty years of 
active service with the deaf including the time that he spent 
in New Mexico. 


Knowing and understanding the deaf better than they 
understood themselves, Mr. Connor dedicated his life to 
their education and their cause. He lived by his motto, ‘‘The 
Deaf—tfirst, last and always.”’ 

During Mr. Connor’s administration, all of the present 
school plant was planned and built. These buildings include 
Cartwright Hall, the girls’ dormitory; Connor Hall, the 
boys’ dormitory, the vocational building, the dining and re- 
ereation building, the school and administration building, 
the hospital building, the laundry building, the dairy barn 
and the superintendent’s residence. As well, all of the old 
buildings were removed and the present campus landscap- 
ed. By today’s valuations the plant is worth far more than 
one million dollars. This is probably one of the few, if not 
the only, schools for the deaf with a plant planned and 
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erected entirely during the administration of one superin- 
tendent. 

Hundreds of deaf and hard of hearing students passed 
through the school during his administration going out into 
the world into all walks of life. Many returned in later 
years to pay their respects to the man who did so much to 
start them over the rocky path of life. They return as living 
testimonials of a job well done. 

Mr. Connor was a member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Elks, and he was a 33rd degree Mason, 
Knights Templar and a Shriner. He was also active in many 
civic organizations, including Rotary International. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Hazel Connor; a son, Dr. 
Wesley O. Connor III, of Albuquerque, and two grandchild- 
ren, Kathleen and Wesley O. Connor IV. 

In Mr. Connor’s passing, the deaf people and children of 
New Mexico have lost one of their greatest benefactors and 
one of their staunchest friends, but their world is much 
brighter and much better for his having been here. 

Tom Ditton, New Mexico Progress, May, 1952 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


John Dutton Wright, founder of the Wright Oral School 
to teach speech tq the deaf, died yesterday in his home, 205 
Kast Sixty-ninth Street, after a brief illness. His age was 85. 

Born in Fredonia, N. Y., he was graduated from Amherst 
College with an A.B. degree in 1888 and received a 
Master’s degree from the same institution eight years later. 

From 1888 until 1892, Mr. Dutton tutored deaf boys, and 
for the next two years was a teacher in the Institution for 
the Instruction of Deaf Mutes. In 1894 he established the 
Wright Oral School in this city and until his death served 
as an adivser to the institution. 

Mr. Dutton was first vice president of the American As- 
sociation to Promote Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

He was a former trustee of the School af Arts in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and a former president of California’s 
County Planning Commissioners Association. In addition, 
Mr. Dutton was a former member of several roadside beauti- 
fication groups. 
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A fellow of the American Association for the Advan- 
cement of Science, he was a co-editor of an international 
monthly magazine devoted to diseases of the ear, nose and 
throat. 

Mr. Dutton was a consultant to the National Hospital for 
Speech Disorders here and was a charter member of the 
Phonetic Society of New York. 

He became well known in his field and traveled through 
various parts of the world examining schools for the deaf. 
He was the author of several handbooks on deafness and its 
treatment. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Ysabel Galban Wright; a 
son, John S., and a daughter, Mrs. Thomas J. Drumheller. 

The New York Times, Jan. 20, 1952 


DR. HARRIS TAYLOR 


Dr. Harris Taylor of 15 Gramerey Park, for many years 
a New York State leader in the education of the deaf, and 
principal of the Lexington School for the Deaf at 904 Lex- 
ington Avenue from 1909 to 1935, died yesterday in St. 
Barnabas Hospital, Third Avenue and One hundred eighty- 
third Street, the Bronx. He was 87 years old. 

A native of West Point, Miss., Dr. Taylor received his 
education in Texas, defraying his expenses while attending 
school and Trinity College, Tex., by working on a farm and 
teaching for brief terms in country schools. At 25, he was 
appointed a teacher in the Texas School for the Deaf at 
Austin, and he soon became interested in the new art of 
teaching speech and lipreading. 

From 1894 to 1906 he was an instructor in the Mount 
Airy Institution for the Deaf in Philadelphia, and then for 
three years he was principal of the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf at Danville until he came to this city. 

For years Dr. Taylor was the chief spokesman for the 
several institutions for the deaf in this state in their rela- 
tions with the Legislature and the officials in the Depart- 
ment of Education and the State Board of Charities having 
charge of the education of the deaf. 

In 1919, Dr. Taylor was elected director of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
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which he served as president from 1920 to 1930. The as- 
sociation was founded by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the Telephone, of whom Dr. Taylor had been a 
friend since they met through the auspices of Helen Keller 
at the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. Dr. Bell made fre- 
quent visits to the Lexington Avenue School, watching the 
work in the classrooms, making friends with the children 
and teaching them how to form their lips to produce the 
speech sounds. 

For several years after 1935 Dr. Taylor was supervisor of 
the Education of the Blind and Deaf of New York Special 
Schools Bureau. His club was the National Arts. 


The New York Times, July 15, 1952 
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ILLINOIS 


THOMAS K. KLINE, SUPERINTENDENT, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Thomas K. Kline, Assistant Superintendent of the Illi- 
nois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill., assumed the 
Superintendency of the Illinois School for the Deaf, July 1, 
1952. Supt. Kline has been Principal and Assistant Super- 
intendent in the Illinois School since Sept. 1, 1947. 

Supt. Kline was graduated from Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., in 1937, with the degree of A.B. After a year’s 
training at the Clarke School in Northampton, Mass., he 
was given the degree of M.S. from Massachusetts State 
College in 1938. After teaching for three years in the 
Rochester School in Rochester, N. Y., Supt. Kline taught 
at Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C., and took the 
degree in the Normal Training Department in 1941-42. He 
also did graduate work at The George Washington Univer- 
sity and at Catholic University, and for one year was a 
member of the staff of the Chemistry Department at Catho- 
lie University. 

Mrs. Kline, who formerly taught in the Illinois School, 
also took her M.A. at Gallaudet College, and for a number 
of years was Professor of French and College Librarian 
in Gallaudet College. 


LLOYD GRAUNKE APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Lloyd Graunke assumed his duties as Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Iluinois School for the Deaf, Sept. 1st. 
Mr. Graunke is a graduate of the North Central College, 
Naperville, Il. After serving in World War II he was 
graduated from the Teacher-Training Department of Gal- 
laticdet College where he received his M. A. degree in 1942. 
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He was in the Vocational Department in the Missouri 
School for the Deaf in Fulton, Mo., before joining the staff 
at the Illinois School for the Deaf in Jacksonville. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Graunke has been studying for his 
doctor’s degree at Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Til. 


FLORIDA 


JOHN WALLACE APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE FLORIDA STATE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 


John M. Wallace has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Florida State School for the Deaf and the Blind at St. 
Augustine, Fla. The appointment took effect September 
1, 1952. Superintendent Wallace assumed his duties in 
St. Augustine, September 1, 1952. He succeeds Dr. Clar- 
ence J. Settles, who has been Superintendent of the Florida 
State School for the Deaf and the Blind for the past 
twenty years. 

Superintendent Wallace has been head of the Arkansas 
State School for the Deaf since 1945. He has also taught 
in the Virginia State School for the Deaf in Staunton, and 
the Iowa State School for the Deaf where he served as 
principal. He is at present a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. He is Vice President of the Social 
Service Conference for the Deaf. He is a graduate of the 
University of Arkansas. Mrs. Waliace formerly taught in 
the Iowa State School for the Deaf and the Virginia School 
for the Deaf. Miss Mamie L. Wallace, a sister of Super- 
intendent Wallace, is a member of the faculty at the Vir- 
ginia School for the Deaf in Staunton. 

During Superintendent Wallace’s stay at the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf in Little Rock, a new Primary Unit has 
been constructed and other major improvements made. In 
April, 1952, Superintendent and Mrs. Wallace and the 
members of their staff were hosts to the members of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf which held their annual meeting at the Arkansas 
State School for the Deaf. 
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DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF DEAF 
TO RETIRE 


When the last pupil left the Detroit School for the Deaf, 
6045 Stanton, for his summer vacation Wednesday, the 
dors closed on one of the most brilliant careers in the field 
of specialized education. 


For after 23 years as teacher and supervising principal 
of this school, Miss Sophia Alcorn, originator of the vibra- 
tion system for teaching deaf children, will retire at the age 
of 70. 

Miss Alcorn,a native of Stanton, Ky., and a graduate of 
the Wayne University School of Education, came to De- 
troit to perfect her Tadoma Tactile-Sense Method of teach- 
ing the deaf. 

The System, which she named many years ago after two 
of her pupils who have since attained public acclaim de- 
spite their handicap, is now nationally recognized and 
practiced. 

It operates by the student placing his hand against the 
instructor’s face and feeling the vibrations created by the 
voice. 

Deaf children here are started on this system as early as 
the age of three, and are taught to translate the vibrations. 

Not only has Miss Aleorn taught thousands of deaf 
youngsters to ‘‘hear with their fingertips’’, but she was 
also a leader in showing others how to teach her system. 

Miss Alcorn started teaching at the Detroit School for the 
Deaf after many years of teaching at other similar schools 
and studying methods of teaching deaf children. 


Although not afflicted by the handicap herself, she has 
attended schools for the deaf in cities all over the United 
States to better understand teaching methods. 


Before beginning to teach in the Detroit School, Miss 
Aicorn taught in schools for the deaf in Morganton, N. C., 
Danville, Ky., Sioux Falls, 8. D., and Cincinnati Ohio. 


—Detroit News June 16, 1952 
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NEw JERSEY 


MISS CORRINE R. ROBERTS, 
PRINCIPAL IN NEW JERSEY 


Miss Corinne R. Roberts, a member of the teaching staff 
of the New Jersey School for the Deaf since 1927, has been 
appointed Principal of the Middle and Upper School at the 
New Jersey State School for the Deaf. Miss Roberts is the 
daughter of deaf parents who have seven children, six 
of whom have been teachers of the deaf, one being Mrs. Lil- 
lian Jones, now Supervising Teacher of the Primary De- 
partment of the Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton 
Rouge, and one being Miss Maumee Roberts, a teacher of 
speech in the public schools of Birmingham, Alabama. Miss 
Roberts’ father, Osce Roberts, formerly taught in the Ala- 
bama School for the Deaf before establishing his own print- 
ing business. 

Miss Roberts was graduated from Howard College in 
Birmingham, Ala., and was trained to teach the deaf at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. She has taught in the state 
schools for the deaf in Michigan, Alabama, Western Penn- 
sylvania, and Iowa. 


TOBIAS BRILL RETIRES 


The Easter holidays brought to a close the teaching ecar- 
eer of one of the finest persons in the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf with whom it has been my privilege to be as- 
sociated. 

Mr. Tobias Brill, principal of our Middle and Upper 
School, terminated a long and interesting half century of 
educating the deaf this past April 20. 

He was born in Germany and attended a Realschule and 
Humanistic Gymnasium in Hamburg where he graduated 
in 1901. He had planned to prepare himself as a teacher of 
mathematics. However, since he was a British subject due to 
his father’s nationality, he left Germany to take up resi- 
dence in Glasgow, Scotland. He remained there several 
months and then moved to London, England, and attended 
London University. Due to an extensive linguistic back- 
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ground he was able in one year to matriculate in all English 
subjects. 

Through a mutual friend of his uncle’s, he was intro- 
duced to Mr. Kutner, principal of a school for the deaf in 
London, who suggested he try the education of the deaf as 
a career. In preparation for this job, Mr. Brill again went 
back to school at the Fitzroy Square College for Teaching 
the Deaf in London and within one year received his diplo- 
ma as a teacher of the deaf. 

While in London, he also obtained the elementary 
teacher’s certificate. He remained as a teacher in the ad- 
vanced department of the London School for the Deaf for 
five years. Seeking advancement, he answered an adver- 
tisement in the ‘‘ British School-master’’ for a position as a 
‘*male’’ teacher for the Halifax, Nova Scotia, School for the 
Deaf. To his surprise, a cablegram came advising him that 
he had been appointed for the coming year. 

Mr. Brill relates in his interview that the main thing he 
remembers concerning this school was a deaf and blind girl 
who was able to learn language faster than anyone in the 
school. Halifax remained his home until 1909, when, read- 
ing in one of the perodicals containing the news of the deaf 
of a position available in the Lexington Avenue School for 
the Deaf in New York City, he wrote to and was accepted by 
Superintendent Dr. Harris Taylor. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Brill was the first instructor hired by our beloved 
Dr. Taylor, who was then serving his first year as super- 
intendent of the Lexington School. 

While at Lexington, he taught history and psychology in 
the advanced department. The irony of the situation was 
the fact that he was assigned to teach American history 
although he had had only German and English history 
courses. In speaking of this incident, Mr. Brill’s ever ready 
humor is at its best. He remarked with a grin that, fortu- 
nately, there was a long summer vacation before school 
opened, and when fall did come around he had a better than 
a nodding acquaintance with the Pilgrim fathers, Revolu- 
tionary heroes, and Presidents of the United States along 
with their administrations. 

In 1912 Mr. Brill met and married Miss Ella A. Thomp- 
son, also a teacher of the deaf in the Lexington School. In 
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this banner year, he was offered and accepted the principal- 
ship of the Mystic Oral School for the Deaf in Connecticut. 

The Brill family, by 1913, was increased by one in the 
person of Richard who was born, as one might say, into the 
profession. Dick is carrying on the tradition of his dad as 
Dr. Richard G. Brill, superintendent of the Southern Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, now under construction at 
Riverside. 

In 1914 Mr. Brill became naturalized, five years after his 
arrival in the States, which is the shortest length of time 
allowed for naturalization. 

By the end of 1914, opportunity again knocked and the 
Brill family moved to the New Brunswick School for the 
Deaf in St. John, Canada. There Mr. Brill remained as 
principal until the end of the First World War, when the 
Provincial Government took over the school as a military 
hospital. The students were transferred to Halifax, and as a 
result of this conversion, Mr. Brill accepted a position as 
principal of the Nebraska School for the Deaf. It was at 
this time that a daughter, Eleanor, was born at the Brills’ 
summer home in Portland, Maine. During his two years at 
Nebraska, Mr. Brill prepared the first class to enter Gal- 
laudet College with a completely oral education. 

Dr. Alvin E. Pope, superintendent of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, hearing of Mr. Brill’s abilities, wrote 
and offered both him and his wife positions as a principal 
and teacher, respectively. At that time the New Jersey 
School was located on Hamilton Avenue, and it was not 
until 1926 that the Advanced Department moved to its new 
location in West Trenton. 

From then to the present time, Tobias Brill has been prin- 
cipal of the Middle and Upper School. In conjunction with 
these responsibilities, he was also editor of the ‘‘Jersey 
School News’’ for over 20 years and editor of the ‘‘Con- 
vention Bulletin’’ of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
from its inception in 1933 until it was discontinued in 1948. 

Mr. Brill has been prominent in the field of the education 
of the deaf and frequently contributed articles to the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear and the Volta Re- 
view. He is a member of the National Education Associ- 
ation, New Jersey Education Asociation, Convention of 
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American Intructors of the Deaf, Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf, the New Jersey Psychological Association, Phi 
Delta Kappa and the Trenton Torch Club. 

We of the School News staff wish to express our sincere 
good wishes to Mr. Brill—Toby as we will always think of 
him—upon his retirement, and we know that the mere 
incident of leaving the school will not break the close bonds 
of friendship both he and Mrs. Brill have here at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. —O. G. ParisH 


The Jersey School News, May, 1952 


New 


DR. DANIEL T. CLOUD, SUPERINTENDENT, 
NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Dr. Daniel T. Cloud assumed tiie Superintendency of The 
New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, New York, 
July ist, 1952. Wilbur L. Tyrrell has been Acting Super- 
intendent of the New York School since the death of Charles 
Bradford in September 1951. 

Dr. Cloud was Superintendent of The Arkansas School 
for the Deaf and The Kansas State School for the Deaf 
before becoming Superintendent of The Illinois School 
for the Deaf in 1929. During the twenty-three years Dr. 
Cloud was head of the Illinois School for the Deaf saw its 
growth into one of the largest schools for the deaf in the 
world, having three different types of schools on one campus. 
During the last few years the school has become more in- 
tegrated into the state program for the auditorily handi- 
capped. 

Dr. Cloud’s parents were deaf and his father was one of 
the foremost ministers for the deaf in the United States at 
the time of his death. Dr. Cloud’s brother, John Cloud, has 
always been interested in the work for the deaf and at 
present is a member of the Board of Directors of The New 
York School for the Deaf in White Plains. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cloud’s daughter, Anne, is a teacher in training at Gal- 
laudet College this year. 

Dr. Daniel T. Cloud is President of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. This organization met 
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on two different occasions at the Illinois School for the Deaf 
while Dr. Cloud was Superintendent of the Illinois State 
School for the Deaf. 


Soutu DaKoTa 


RICHARD FLINT, PRINCIPAL, 
SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL 


Richard Flint assumed the duties as Principal of the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sept. 1, 1952. Mrs. Reana 
Knochenmus, who has held this position, retired June Ist. 

Mr. Flint was graduated from Simpson College, Indian- 
ola, Iowa, with a B.S. in business administration in 1943. 
He served for three years in the Navy. He did graduate 
work in education at Augustana College and obtained his 
Master of Science degree in the education of the deaf in 
June, 1952, at The University of Kansas Medical Center at 
Kansas City, Kansas, and at the Kansas School for the Deaf 
at Olathe, Kansas. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


ARCHIE F. LEARD APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT 


Archie fF’. Leard assumed the superintendency of the 
Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Aug. 1, 1952. Supt. 
Leard has been a member of the teaching staff of the 
Saskatchewan School for the past seventeen years with the 
exception of five years in the armed services. Supt. Leard 
has a Bachelor of Arts degree and a Bachelor of Education 
degree from The University of Saskatchewan. 

A. Clare Hume, who resigned the Superintendency of the 
Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Aug. 1, 1952, after serv- 
ing in that capacity for the past five years. has accepted the 
position of Assistant Superintendent in the Saskatoon 
Publie School system, where much of his time will be spent 
in the in-service training of new teachers. Before becoming 
Superintendent of the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, 
Mr. Hume was Instructor in the College of Education at 
the University of Saskatchewan. 
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TENNESSEE 


WILLIAM J. MeCLURE, SUPERINTENDENT, 
TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


William J. McClure, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf since July 1, 1950, assumed 
the superintendency of the Tennessee School for the Deaf 
in Knoxville, Dee. 1, 1951. 

Supt. MeClure was graduated cum laude from West- 
minster College in Fulton, Mo., in 1936 and took his train- 
ing to teach the deaf at Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D. C., in 1936-37. He was also granted the M.A. degree in 
Education from The George Washington University in 
Washington, D. C. in 1942. From 1937 to 1946, Supt. 
McClure was a member of the faculty at Gallaudet College. 
From 1946 to 1950 he was Principal of The Kendall School 
in Washington, D. C., and Director of the Normal Training 
Department of Gallaudet College. 

Supt. McClure was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf at their meeting at the Arkansas School 
for the Deaf in Little Rock, Arkansas, in April, 1952. On 
January 22, 1952 he was the guest of honor at the 47th 
Annual Kingdom of Calloway Supper in Fulton Mo. This 
honor is bestowed annually on some ‘‘Callawegian’’ who 
has gone away from home and made good. 

Supt. MeClure’s family, both paternal and maternal 
sides, have been teachers of the deat. His father, William 
C. McClure, was Superintendent of the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf and later of the Missouri School for 
the Deaf. His mother has taught at the Missouri School 
for a number of years and at present is Principal of the 
Primary Department. Supt. McClure’s maternal grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. David C. McCue, were teachers of 
the deaf at the Missouri School in Fulton. His paternal 
grandparents, Dr. and Mrs. George M. McClure, both 
taught at the Kentucky School for the Deaf. Dr. George M. 
McCture, now in his ninetieth year, has been connected 
with the Kentucky School for the past 70 years. 
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Honors and Awards for 1952 


N connection with the Eighty-Eighth Commencement 

Exercises on May 24, 1952, Gallaudet College conferred 
honorary degrees upon a number of noted workers with the 
deaf. The citations made and the degrees awarded were as 
follows: 


EDMUND B. BoaTNER—Outstanding in his efforts to provide for 
deaf children a sound system of education; by his wise management 
continuing the great traditions upon which rests the renowned school 
over which he presides, translating those traditions into the vigorous 
values of the present, and assuming a role of leadership not only in 
professional groups in education of the deaf but as well in many di- 
verse community callings in the interest of good citizenship. Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Letters, 


RoperT C. FLETCHER—Distinguished alumnus of the college, and in a 
very real sense an example of the value of the institution; spiritual 
servant of the higher humanities assuring that the lives of many of his 
fellow men are the better for it; carrying his ministry far beyond the 
confines of his own immediate pastorate and so enhancing life values 
for the deaf people of a great section of the country, the South; whose 
life has been a dedication to the kindly, comforting guidance of 
others. Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 


LEONARD M. ELsTaD—With a long record of accomplishment as a 
school executive, demonstrating skill as an administrator yet always 
moved by the dceper human objectives; already established as one of 
the illustrious names in the history of the education of the deaf; with 
the tireless zeal of the crusader in a great cause, carrying the message 
of his work to the far corners of life; by his own vibrant leadership 
lifting this great center of higher education for the deaf to new 
heights of prestige; a brillant career marked with action and 
achievement but with the vistas of still greater attainment ahead—the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. 


The Alpha Sigma Pi Fraternity of Gallaudet College 
awarded their plaque, ‘‘Man of the Year,’’ to David Peikoff 
of Toronto, Canada. 


THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear is published bi-monthly during the 
school year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and 
November. The subscription is $3.00 a year, payable in advance; January 
number, two dollars a copy; single numbers otherwise, 75 cents each. The sub- 
cription for foreign countries is $3.20 a year. 2 

Publication office: Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. Editorial office: 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. Entered as second class matter at the 
Post office at Washington 2, D.C. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized June 25, 1932. 
Subscriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS QF THE DzEar may be 
sent to the Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE PRESS 
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réembeo 


HEARING AMPLIFIER 


(DESK TYPE) 


A distinct advance in better hearing—designed 
especially for children—in use in outstanding 
schools, universities and clinics. 


Lightweight, portable F 
Battery-operated 
More Power Output 
Less Distortion 
True Dynamic Receiver} 
Flat Response 
Exceptional Battery 
Life 
Overall Dimensions 
3x4’ x 4% 


Literature Upon Request; 


Sold thru 
SELECTED HEARING AID DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


A. M. Brooks Company 


1222 West Washington Blvd., 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a col- 
lege for students who can 
hear 


Four year college course in 
Liberal Arts and Science 
leading to the B. A. and 
B. S. degrees 


it Preparatory Department 
| 


| Last year in high school 


TEACHER TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 


For graduate students who 
hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf 


One year course leading 
to the M. A. degree 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department @ Elementary School 
Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
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the DIFFERENCE between 
a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
is in KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@ IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


NATURAL TONE—clear, elcan, crisp so nec- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 

BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 

TIME TES'TED—in use for over 21% years 
in outstanding Schools, Universities and 
Clinics 

TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 
IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
for individual or any size group. 
Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 


A List of Reprints Available from the Office of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, | 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


. The Survey of Schools for the Deaf—V. Psychological 
Survey, ANNALS, Vol. 72, No. 5, Nov., 1927. 50 cents. 

. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 
of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, ete., Now in Print, Francis C. Hig- 
gins. ANNALS, March, 1947. 92:151-168. 50 cents. 

. The Installation of Leonard M, Elstad as the Third 
President of Gallaudet College, April the Twenty-Sixth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Seven, Chapel Hall, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. ANNALS, Sept. 1947. 92:313- 
355. 25 cents. 

. A Comparative Study of the Ontario and Nebraska Tests 
for the Deaf, Samuel A. Kirk and June Perry. ANNALS, 
Sept., 1948. 93:315-323. 25 cents. 

5. Audiometric Testing Methods and Classification of Ori- 
ginal Hearing Acuity Response Curves, M. Arlene Al- 
bright, Ph.D. ANNALS, Sept., 1948. 93:360-376. 25 cents. 

3. Books of High Interest and Low Vocabulary Level to 
Meet the Needs of Deaf Students in Grades Seven through 
Twelve, Laura Lange Crosby. ANNALS, Sept. 1948. 93: 
339-359. 50 cents. 

. Catholic Education of the Deaf in the United States 
1837-1948, Mary E. Stone and Joseph P. Youngs. An- 
NALS, Nov., 1948. 93:411-510. -75 cents. 

. A Study of the Intelligence of the Deaf, P. Oleron. 
ANNALS, March, 1950. 95:179-195, 25 cents. 

. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 
of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, ete., Now in Print, Part II, Francis 
C. Higgins. ANNALS, May, 1950. 95:315-349. 50 cents. 

. Characteristics of Communication Methods, G. Dewey 
Coats. ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:486-490. 25 cents. 

. Language Outline, Prepared by A Committee of Teach- 
ers at the Central Institute for the Deaf. ANNALS, Sept., 
1950. 95:353-378. 50 cents. 

. The Chicago Non-Verbal, Examination. A Test in Re- 
test Characteristics, George Lavos. ANNALS, Sept., 1950. 
95 :379-386. 25 cents. 

. Higher Education for the Deaf, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad. 
ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:449-460. 50 cents. 

. Captioned Films for the Deaf, Edmund B. Boatner. An- 
NALS, May, 1951. 96:346-352. 25. cents. 

5. Hearing and Speech Program at the University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center, June Miller. ANNALS, May, 1951. 
96:353-362. 25 cents. 
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A List of Reprints Available from the Office of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


3. The Work of the Protestant Churehes for the Deaf in 
North America, 1815-1949, Rev. Alexander MacLeod 
Manson. (in 4 parts). ANNALS, 1950-1951. (102 pages). 
$1.00. 

. A Guide to Literature in Journals, Proceedings, Indexes, 
and Abstracts on the Education and Welfare of the Deaf, 
Powrie Vaux Doctor, Ph.D., ANNALS, Sept., 1951. 96:432- 
446. 25 cents. 

. A Library Project, Mrs. Stella S. Heinl. ANNALS, Sept., 
1951, 96:447-446, 25 cents. 

. Personal References and Illustrations Used In Explana- 
tion of Physical Casualty, Mildred C. Templin. ANNALS, 
Nov., 1951. 96:482-493. 25 cents, 

. The School Building and the Child With Impaired Hear- 
ing, Romaine P. Mackie. ANNALS, Nov., 1951. 96:494- 
501. 25 cents. 

. The Leiter International Performance Scale As An Aid 
in the Psychological Study of Deaf Chlidren, Jane R. Brich 
and Jack W. Birch. ANNALS, Nov.. 1951. 96:502-511. 25 
cents. 


Back Issues of the Annals Wanted 


We have several orders f 0 r back issues of the 
ANNALS from colleges and universities which we are 
unable to fill because the supply of back issues in 
some numbers has been exhausted. We would like to 
have copies of the following back issues in order to fill 
these orders. The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear will 
be happy to pay the express charges to anyone send- 
ing in the back issues. 


October, 1870 


January, 1908 
April, 1892 May, 1909 


January, 1895 
April, 1895 
January, 1906 
September, 1906 
September, 1907 


September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 
May, 1912 
September, 1915 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounvDED 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
i d TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md, 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va, 
Sam B. Craig Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley D, Roth Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan, 
Irving 8S. Fusfeld Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 0, 
Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn, 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
8. Richard Silverman, Chairman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo, 
Edward M. Twitmyer Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. MacDonald British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. C. 
Hugo Schunhoff Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Florida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Dwight W. Reeder Newark Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
ENDOWMENTS 
John A. Klein, Chairman. ..Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis....Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia 
Glenn I. Harris Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. 0. 
LEGISLATION 
Stanley D. Roth, Chairman Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
John F. Grace Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Robert 8. Brown Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelle, Chairman Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
George T. Pratt Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. 0. 
Edward W. Tillinghast Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Lloyd E. Berg Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Lowa 
RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet F. McLaughlin, Chairman Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Glenn I. Harris Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Clayton Hollingsworth Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
John M. Wallace Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
PROGRAM 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck, Chairman Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
Richard G. Brill California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Carl Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founded 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1951-1953 
Art—Mrs. Grace Bilger. Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Auricular T’rn’g & Rhythm—Lloyd Graunke, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, fl. 
Curriculum Content—Herschel R. Ward..School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Day Schools—John F. Grace Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Deaf Teachers—Thomas A. Ulmer____Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 
Health & Physical Education—James Dey_School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Preschool & Kindergarten—Eleanor R. Vorse..__Lexin: . for Deaf, N. Y. C. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor_______._.Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Research—Helmer R. University, Evanston, Ill. 
Speech—Bessie Pugh_________Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Supervision—Lloyd A. Ambrosen__....School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesots 
Visual Education—June E. Newkirk.____School for the Deaf, Tucson. Arizona 
Vocational Training—Car] E. Rankin____School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. ¢. 
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